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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir our chats on indifferent topics lack the 
true “back-log”’ flavor that all readers of Charles 
Dudley Warner and Ik Marvel have learned to 
expect when a bevy of individuals like unto our- 
selves begin to talk, it is all owing to our want 
of big arm-chairs and an old-fashioned open fire- 
place. We havea sort of a two by two and a 
half hole in the wall, back of the Reader’s desk, 
that our landlord assured us was a fire-place, but 
we have never investigated it, and we have noth- 
ing substantial to burn in it. 

The Reader is the only member of the Cir- 
cle that has ever seriously broached the subject 
of experimenting with it. But as all the emanations of our collective brains 
have, sooner or later, to pass through the Reader’s hands before being immor- 
talized in print, we are as a body, naturally, though guardedly, skeptical of his 
disinterestedness. An open fire would never do in an editorial sanctum. In 
fact, I never heard of one being so badly placed. It is certainly to the purpose, 
be it enthusiastically antique or garishly fiz de szécle, in your own study, in the 
quietude of yourown home. Then if, ina moment of sanity, you commit a man- 
uscript of your own making to its purging flames,—well and good, you commit 
the act in cold blood, with malice aforethought. But in the Sanctum,— where 
there are a thousand and one little annoyances and a thousand and one little in- 
terruptions,—a faulty construction, a bit of bad grammar, a mis-spelled word, a 
sentence lacking a predicate, or an illegible “hand-write,” is apt to cause the 
coolest of us —a cool man is too often lazy or stupid, so none of us bid for that 

distinction —to be hasty, and to do things that he would wish undone. 
That the Poet’s verses or the Contributor’s tragedy should find their way 
into the Reader’s ever-handy Gehenna, with all due respect to them, would not 
be as serious a loss, I think even they will admit, as the disappearance of the 
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unnumbered manuscripts that come to the Reader’s hand weekly, with the dep- 
recating little request that “in case they are not found available, kindly return 
with the enclosed postage.” 

It is possible to rescue a manuscript which its gentle author values above all 
earthly price, and in the inditing of which he has refused to be fettered by the 
absurd rules of Murray or the unreasonable dictums of Webster, from the waste- 
basket ; but “all the king’s oxen and all the king’s men,” cannot undo the five 
minutes’ work of a poetic arch-fire and the Reader’s inexcusable rancor. 

Yes, an arch-fire, however much it might stimulate the quality or flow of 
our Sanctum talk, would surely bankrupt the magazine ina month. We must 
be contented with our painted radiator and big south window. 


The Contributor is a pessimist of the most troublesome kind in politics. 
No one ever accused him of being a Republican, and he would leave the room 
in high dudgeon if he thought that we considered him a Democrat. He is not 
a Mugwump, for he dislikes theories and believes that to the victor belongs the 
spoils ; consequently he is not a purist, and of all sorts and conditions of men a 
“reformer” is a thing he most despises. He is simply a citizen of a republic, 
who believes that “horse-sense”’ as heretofore recorded is required in govern- 
mental affairs as it is required in household affairs. 

To show his utter contempt for all parties, he once drew upa scheme of gov- 
ernment with the following men at the head of it,—that he invaded the grave- 
yards did not embarrass him, as he said his names only stood for qualities : — 

President, George Washington ; Vice-President, George William Curtis ; Sec- 
' retary of State, James G. Blaine ; Secretary of the Treasury, William M. Stewart ; 
Secretary of War, Ben Butler ; Secretary of the Navy, Captain Alfred T. Mahan. 

“Lam in favor of more dignified exclusiveness at the White House, more 
true, progressive Americanism in the State Department, and a broader concep- 
tion of the national needs in the Treasury. The Army wants less red tape and 
more organization and effectiveness ; the Navy, as many modern war-ships as 
are owned by any other first-class power, or more. We want Americanism in- 
stead of partisanship, horse-sense instead of sounding phrases.”’ 

The Poet. “The Contributor is like the minister who was engaged by a 
little Connecticut town to preach hell-fire and brimstone and board himself.” 

The Contributor sniffed disdainfully, and ran a hand through his scanty 
hair. “The tariff bill has just been settled again, after a year’s struggle and 
debate in the midst of the hardest times the country has ever seen. Where are 
the reforms that Mr. Cleveland so vaingloriously promised? Where are the 
vast benefits that the laborer was to receive? Where are the good times that 
the new tariff, which was to have been passed by a special session of Congress 
within a month after Mr. Cleveland came into power, was to bring? Where are 
last winter’s snows? Is there any ‘common-sense’ in tearing up our entire 
system of tariff laws every four years, making them the sport of trusts and cor- 
porations, reducing them to a basis of stocks, oil, and pork,—a thing to gamble 
on,— just to please some insane idea of a useless party?” 

The Reader. “I prefer to answer for last winter’s snows.” 

The Contributor. “Does not this Wilson Bill strike you all as a pitiful bit 
of statecraft, when the fact is taken into consideration that five hundred brains 
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labored over it for twelve months? Would you exchange for it the work of the 
man’s brain that discovered the telegraph, or the work of the man’s brain that 
invented the sewing machine? Does it compare for one moment with Newton’s 
Law of Gravitation or even with Blaine’s doctrine of Reciprocity ? 

“If the Wilson Bill, the plaything of the Sugar Trust and the laughing stock 
of Europe, is the best we can expect from our five or six hundred representa- 
tives, it is time that Free Trade be incorporated in our Constitution.” 

The Parson. “It strikes me that we have listened to like tirades on the 
same subject from our colleague before. For one, I trust that the tariff fight 
has been a lesson to our legislators as the strike was to our capitalists, and now 
that it is at last settled the banks will open their vaults and money will be easier.” 

The Poet. “I rise to submit for the Circle’s approval, the following motto 
for Mr. Cleveland’s office wall : ‘When in doubt go duck-shooting.’ ” 

The Occasional Caller. “For one, I pin my faith to the Democratic Tariff.” 

The Contributor. ‘Take my advice and use a safety-pin.” 


THERE are books on my library shelves that I read with pleasure, and can- 
not pick up without experiencing a sensation of delight, although I have to some 
extent forgotten their plots and often their characters. On turning over their 
pages, snatching a word here and a sentence there, running down a page or 
over a chapter, trying to discover what endears them to me, I find that it is not 
always what is written or what is pictured, but the associations and scenes that 
the novel recalls. I find that I have in the past in some manner insensibly, but 
indelibly, added to the scenery of the book the scenery of the place at which it 
was read ; to its characters, the people I knew at the time. Its sunsets are the 
sunsets gazed upon as | read, not the sunsets of which I read. I cannot sepa- 
rate the book from the place, and would not if I could. 

The quaint mountain heroes of Charles Egbert Craddock’s “ The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains,” recall an autumn trip down the Chesapeake 
Bay, from Baltimore to Old Point Comfort ; excursions into the charming realm 
of that picturesque old Virginian Atlantis, the East Shore ; rides over its sandy 
roads and among the resinous odor of the pine woods; visits in fascinating old 
colonial mansions ; twisting, snake-like lagoons bordered by funereal cypress 
trees, hung with ghostly gray moss; sober, rickety little towns ; ruinous board 
shanties filled with genial black faces ; terrapin and snipe. The rugged, denuded 
balds of Tennessee can never escape the companionship of the marshes and 
sand dunes of Maryland and Virginia. 

“Jane Eyre” takes me away to Southern Kansas and Northern Indian Ter- 
ritory. A long, hot, dusty ride in the caboose of a cattle train, with glimpses 
through a dirty window of dirty Indian tepees and dried sun-flowers, on an end- 
less plain of burnt buffalo grass. 

‘Middlemarch ” finds me ever in a big arm-chair in my father’s study, with 
the howling winds of frozen Ontario in my ears. I can see my father’s silvered 
hair, and hear the sound of his faltering steps. 

The ice and snow of that winter melt before the picture that is summoned 
up by Dumas’s glorious “ Musketeers,”—a tropical island in a sunlit sea ; spiced 
breezes from almond and clove trees ; the sound of a great cocoanut dropping 
in the warm sand at my feet ; the red sails of a Malay éongkang ; the somnolent 
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washing of tepid waters over a coral reef ; the nude forms of brown-eyed natives. 
D’Artagnan, Athos, Aramis, Porthos, Richelieu, and Louis Quatorze, acted 
their parts for me under a great almond tree in the Straits of Malacca. 

Strangely enough, Daudet’s pathetic “ Jack” brings back the Nile, the Pyr- 
amids, water-carriers, the date-palm, yellow sands, and swaying camels laden with 
cotton, on the deserts along the Suez; while Ebers’ “ Egyptian Princess” holds 
tenaciously to the Boulevards des Italiens and Capucines, the Place de la Con- 
corde, and the golden dome of Les Invalides. So the iterative splash of the 
water-wheels of the Nile, the lunge of the bullocks as they go down through the 
soft mud to drink, the cry of the muezzin before the mosque of Hassan, the play 
of the fountains in the Jardin des Plantes, the flicker of the converging lines of 
street lamps, and the deep bells of Notre Dame are inextricably mixed, only, 
Paris is summoned up by the Egyptian novel, and Egypt, by the Parisian. 

It was during an autumn trip through the mountains and sage-brush plains 
of Idaho, that I read “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” The title of the book 
would have been apropos to my surroundings, had I not been in company witha 
detachment of Uncle Sam’s soldiers and all the paraphernalia of a moving camp. 
I read the book in snatches, as we camped under the sheltering crags of a rug- 
ged spur of the Bitter Root during the noon-day heat, in the cool, almost chill- 
ing shadows of a cafion, to which the reflections of our many fires lent an added 
touch of weirdness; among desert wastes of played-out placers. The quiet 
heaths and sober country homes of provincial England, and the homely folk 
that peopled them, stand side by side with vast mountain solitudes, mining 
camps, Indian tepees, and all the rugged peculiarities of Western life. 

Between the lines of Warner’s “A Little Journey in the World,” I seea 
journey to an old world; an ocean trip over the Pacific. I smell the salt air of 
northern latitudes and drink in the warm breezes of the Japanese coasts. I 
catch myself raising my eyes from its pages to follow the bounding course of a 
fat, awkward dolphin, or to rush to the rail and gaze out upon a blacksspot that 
the quartermaster assures me is a whale. A storm and a touch of ma/-de-mer 
break into the thread of the story for a few days, and then I suddenly neglect 
its fascinations in the fascination of the harbor of Yokohama, filled with its 
junks, house-boats, and sampans. 

A delightful trip down the St. Lawrence to Montreal and Quebec, and into 
the heart of the White Mountains, is associated with Stockton’s quaint story, 
“The Late Mrs, Null,” while my famous predecessor’s “‘ Snow Bound at Eagle’s” 
and a little hunting camp in the north woods of Pennsylvania are forever joined 


‘together. Haggard’s “Col. Quaritch, V. C.” and two picturesque weeks spent 


” 


in the palace of the Sultan of Johore —— 
The Contributor. “I move out of pure revenge for past slights, that the 


speaker begin chronologically with the days of the ‘ Hugger-muggers’ and ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’ and come on down regularly to the ‘ Yellow Aster.’” 


The Artist. “Iam curious to know if the ‘Yellow Aster’ was perused at 
the North Pole.” 

The Parson. “If so, the combination was a happy one.” 

The Sanctum. “Fie on the Parson!” 


The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 
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HERE are very few 
great landscape 
painters in the 
world that paint 
mountains, and 

though Americans have pictured them 
as well as many others, perhaps better, 
it is possible to go through all the art 
exhibitions of the season without seeing 
a mountain picture worthy of the name 
in any one of them. Frenchmen do not 
paint them, and the art of Paris domi- 
nates that of America. Therefore the 
subjects are mainly of a pastoral charac- 
ter and limited range. 

There is as much difference between 
tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum as there 
is between the aims of Rosseau, Dau- 
bigny, Cazin, Diaz, Corot, and some 
others of the leading landscape painters 
of France. A line drawn across their 
extreme range would not cover one 
hundredth part of the field that nature 
offers to the artist. Never a pine tree, 
nor a mountain side, nor a peak, nor 
even a running brook; but always a 
clump of deciduous trees, an opening in 
the one forest of Fontainebleau, a gray 
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hut, some still, stagnant wa- 
ter. It is not wrong for 
Frenchmen to paint so. 
They are simply expressing 
the scenery of their own 
country with rare and subtle 
insight,—giving to the peo- 
ple a more truthful render- 
ing of it than they ever had 
before, and clothing it with 
poetry and sentiment that 
will be to its lasting glory. 
But this is no reason why Americans 
should paint America in a French way. 
We seem to have been overwhelmed by 
the superior powers of the painters of 
France. Artists can train themselves to 
see in a landscape whatever they wish 
to see. One who is given to painting 
gray pictures can easily find in a sunny 
midday scene those tones which he 
affects, by emphasizing which, and elim- 
inating the brilliant color, he may pro- 
duce with some truth to the place a pict- 
ure that is markedly of his own style. 
Another painter, whose aims are differ- 
ent, may sit by his side and make a glow- 
ing picture, in which the grays serve on- 
ly to intensify the positive color. There 
is a spot in New Jersey where five good 
painters sat side by side one afternoon, 
each painting the same scene accord- 
ing to his own gifts, and each sketch 
being a truthful impress from nature, 
but all quite different in color and senti- 
ment, varying to the bent or education 
of the different painters. So that the 
treatment of a subject is not wholly a 
consideration of truth, but is largely a 
matter of choice. The question is 
whether an artist should narrow his 
vision to seeing but one side of nature, 
or whether he should go out doors with 
his eyes wide Open,—seeing all, daring 
all; sometimes failing ignominiously, but 
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making a success, every now and then, 
which sheds luster upon all] art, and 
which he could not have accomplished 
if he had lacked the nerve to break 
away from tradition and foreign influ- 
ence. 

While the ablest painters of America 
are seeking the subjects to which they 
have been trained in foreign lands, the 
mountain scenery of their own country 
is almost entirely neglected, and moun- 
tain painting has ceased to be a feature 
in art. I feel assured, however, that 
there will be a revival in mountain paint- 
ing, and that it will some day be carried 
farther than ever, because the art of 
the mountains is the greatest of all 
landscape art, and must endure. 

The most genuine of the religious 
painters, such as Titian and Tintoretto, 
were also the first genuine landscape 
painters ; and furthermore, their land- 
scapes were nearly all steep mountains. 
Giotto, Perugino, Angelico, John Bel- 
lini, and Raphael (while he was young 
and unconventional), introduced wild 
mountain distances whenever they had 
any fitness to the subject. But less cre- 
ative artists used flat or architectural 
backgrounds, and in the decadence of 
pictorial art which followed the four- 
teenth century, the mountains in the 
distance sank until they were as flat as 
the art of the same period. 

From this dead level of art, and the 
dead level of the landscapes that the art- 
ists poorly painted, there sprang up af- 
ter many years one Salvator Rosa, who 
may be said to have attacked mountain 
painting in the most literal sense. He 
went at it in quite a savage manner, 
piling crags and cliffs and torrents and 
rocky ravines together in a wild and 
wanton way, yet revealing for the first 
time their pictorial fitness, and giving 
to the world pictures in which the fig- 
ures were wholly subordinate and ac- 
cessory to the landscape. In another 
mood, Claude Lorraine proved the same 
possibilities, and soon, with the revival 
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of mountain painting, there followed 
another great art period, in which the 
English took a leading part, and then 
the Germans and the painters of all 
other nations, the Americans not the 
least, until it seemed that mountains 
had been painted in every phase and 
every manner, and the work of paint- 
ing them was completed, and there was 
nothing more to be said or done. I can- 
not believe this to be really so, for there 
seems much yet to be done in this di- 
rection. I would rather live in hope 
that the wonderful development now go- 
ing on in other branches of landscape 
art will lead to a revival in mountain 
painting, in which that class of subjects 
will be carried to a higher plane than 
ever before. 

It was Turner, among the English, 
who did so much to reveal the innate 
grandeur of mountain scenery, and its 
superlative fitness to pictorial repre- 
sentation. His wonderful insight into 
mountain structure, and his singular 
fidelity to truth, made it easier for every 
later painter to grasp the subtle power 
of line that dominates, yet lurks, on the 
mountain’s breast. But he cared more 
to express a multitude of truths of form 
and color, than to make his pictures 
beautiful. They are great, and noble, 
and true, but not attractive, except to 
the student and connoisseur. 

A school of mountain painters arose 
in Munich and Diisseldorf, whose aim 
was to paint literal beauty, and this it did 
so successfully that its influence at one 
time overwhelmed the entire field of 
mountain landscape. In the best pict- 
ures of this school will be found the 
most perfect representations of moun- 
tains that the world has yet seen,—per- 
fect up a certain point, though not to 
the highest. Snow-clad peaks of the 
Alps, rosy in the glow of the setting 
sun, delicious purple cliffs, rich forest 
slopes, deep pellucid lakes, gray and 
lichened foreground rocks, splashing, 
sparkling torrents, wild rolling clouds, 
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all so exactly right in color, form and 
texture, and each so beautiful,—so in- 
cessantly, wearily beautiful,—so lovely, 
so perfectly lovely, that chromos by the 
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million were made of them, and girls 
copied them, and common artists imi- 
tated them, until they became as tire- 
some as the tune of “ Annie Rooney,” 
and by this time one would no more 
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have such a picture in his parlor than he 
would sing “ Silver Threads among the 
Gold” at an evening party. Yet “ An- 
nie Rooney,’ is a pretty tune, and has 
real melody,— so did the Diis- 
seldorf school of painting have 
color, harmony, literal truth, 
and elegance, but was beautiful 
and inane as Powers’ Greek 
Slave, and no more to be com- 
pared tothe possibly great pict- 
ures of mountain scenery than 
that piece of sculpture to the 
Venus of Milo. Diisseldorf 
reached the climax of unim- 
passioned technical excellence. 
It had its day, and landscape 
art is the better for it, but it 
represents simply a stage of 
development. 

In the biographies of great 
painters that have startled, 
then confused, then enlight- 
ened the world,—men like 
Turner and George Inness, for 
example,— we learn that their 
early attempts to express them- 
selves were awkward and con- 
strained ; later, they acquired 
facilityand maintained a period 
of exactness, striving for truth 
and beauty with much conven- 
tionalism, and finally when all 
this was mastered, and the 
hand no longer lagged behind 
the brain, they have spread 
their wings and flown into the 
empyrean, whence, above our 
heads, they have flung down 
their passionate ideals for us 
to understand if we can, but 
which we know full well con- 
tain the essenceof mightytruth 
and highest art, whether we can com- 
pletely comprehend them or not. 

The life of one such genius may be an 
epitome of the great round progress of 
art itself ; and if this be true, we have 
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seen the early history of landscape art 
with its incomplete and halting attempts 
at mountain painting, followed by the 
Diisseldorf period, in which technical 
truth has been carried to its utmost 
limit ; and in recent times, with a few 
golden exceptions, there has come a 
pause, during which the masters of 
landscape painting have averted their 
eyes from the mountains and fastened 
them upon the plain, the brookside, the 
hamlet, and the village farm. Is it not 
natural to believe that they will shortly 
bring their new and wonderful powers 
to bear on nobler subjects, and cast upon 
the snow-clad peak and beetling moun- 
tain side the play of light and color and 
warmth, of passion and strength and 
poetry, with which they are now filling 
their lowly pastorals? Are they not 
trimming their wings on the plain for a 
sublime flight upward, to the pine for- 
ests and Alpine lakes, the dark ravines 
and cloud-hung crests, of the everlasting 
hills ? 

A strange thing which fills the un- 
initiated with surprise, is the respect, 
amounting almost to adoration, now 
paid by some of the young leaders to 
Japanese art. They claim to find in it 
the simplest and noblest forms of ex- 
pression, and even say that the ultimate 
of art,as pursued in France and the 
highest schools of the world today, will 
be a means of expression at least anal- 
agous to that of the Japanese. The 
germ of this new thought seems to be 
that the Japanese paint only the essen- 
tial elements of a picture, and those 
only by a system of hieroglyphics. The 
details are entirely left out. Three or 
four diagonal lines across a picture mean 
that it is raining; a caret A means a 
mountain ;-and soon. It was a lesson 
to meas I once gazed, delighted, on a 
brilliant picture by August Bonheur, to 
be told that it was not good, because he 
painted what he saw. He should, in- 
stead, have painted what he felt. But 
the Japanese go a step farther, and 
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paint what they neither see nor feel; 
and yet some of the more progressive 
painters claim it to be the highest of all 
art, because it is the simplest and most 
direct. It certainly has the virtue of 
omitting unimportant details, but it 
seems to me that it is somewhere be- 
tween Japan and Diisseldorf that the 
ideal domain of art is to be found. 
Nevertheless, there is food for deep 
thought in this recent direction of art, 
which demands that a man shall have 
the mind of a prophet and the heart of 
a child,—he must prove all things, and 
hold fast only to that which is good. In 
telling his simple tale he must yet sug- 
gest a knowledge of deep things. A 
man who tells everything in a picture, 
leaving nothing to the imagination, is 
like the gossip who tells the whole story 
at the first sitting. Neither can arouse 
much interest afterwards. If a painter 
can suggest a truth, the cultured eye 
can do the rest. The artist is not to 
undergo cross-examination and examin- 
ation inrebuttal. If one cannot discern 
the beauties in Shakspere or in Brown- 
ing, it would be shocking to ask the 
poets themselves for a further explana- 
tion. Connoisseurs despise a picture 
that is finished in every particular, be- 
cause it seems to say, “I had to be car- 
ried to the last detail, or you would not 
understand me.” Men of intelligence 
do not elaborate on every thought in 
their converse one with the other. If he 
who utters an abstruse thought notes 
its ready conception by the countenance 
of the listener, both are at once pleased. 
Therefore the very great painters de- 
pend upon their fellow artists and the 
capable critics for recognition, and 
therefore the masses of the people 
neither understand nor value their high- 
est efforts. Good artists hate good pho- 
tographs, where every object on the 
field is reproduced with wonderful dis- 
tinctness ; but will go into raptures over 
an under-timed one, in which the high 
lights break weirdly out from broad 
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masses of shadow; or an over-timed one 
wherein light and atmosphere have sat- 
urated everything to grayness. In their 
weariness of the perfect photograph, we 
have even known them to suggest a re- 
turn to the old daguerreotype, which 
does not tell all it knows at once. 

But danger for young artists lurks in 
this kind of art; danger that they may 
endeavor to conceal in the diffusedness 
or obscurity of detail their lack of knowl- 
edge, —whereas it actually calls for the 
completest understanding of detail. 
There are men who splatter a word in 
writing because they do not know how 
to spell it, and there are some who paint 
a picture ambiguously because they do 
not know how todrawit. But men like 


George Inness, who so successfully use 
this means of expression, are consum- 
mate masters of both drawing and tech- 
nique ; so was Corot, so was Constable, 
from whom the gray poet-painters are 
said to have taken their inspiration, and 
so was Ruysdael,who seems to have been 


the fountain head. They, like Turner, 
understood all the rules of painting so 
well that they could defy them, and 
knew how to draw every head of wheat 
in a sheaf and every feather on a butter- 
fly’s wing; but they ceased to do such 
things when they had learned by and 
through them to express more elevated 
ideas ; and a breadth and bigness came 
into their work as they vaulted ever up- 
ward. 

As to whether absolutely great moun- 
tain landscapes have yet been painted, 
we can only judge by the best examples 
that already exist, and since the days of 
Diisseldorf it is in America that the 
most notable attempts have been made. 
Amongst many paintings of power and 
fame I have space only to refer to a few 
examples from artists like Albert Bier- 
stadt, Thomas Moran, and Frederick E. 
Church, whose styles and subjects prove 
their intention to paint the greatest 
pictures they couldimagine. Church’s 
Cotopaxi, in the Lenox Library, for 
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instance, is an elaborate composition, 
containing an assortment of Nature’s 
ultimate expressions of sublimity and 
grandeur, an inventory of which would 
include one active volcano, two sunsets, 
(one red, one white,) several lakes, (as- 
sorted shapes and colors,) one large 
waterfall, two cliffs, one desert, one 
garden of Eden, two rivers, (one tumult- 
uous, one smoothly gliding,) one wood 
interior, one range of mountains, and a 
variety of lesser materials, such as as- 
sorted mists, flower beds, vistas, lovers’ 
walks, etcetera, all of which are offered 
in one lot, and guaranteed to astound 
the idlest beholder. To make these 
features — any one of which is sufficient 
material for a modern painting — hold 
such relationship to each other as even 
to suggest unity, would be a mighty 
task for the greatest painter that ever 
lived; but that Church obviously failed 
to do it proves, we think, that it cannot 
be done. Nevertheless, and partly be- 
cause of this failure, his Cotopaxi is one 
of the most instructive pictures on view 
today. A student may learn from it a 
thousand truths,— of the play of light, 
direct, transmitted, reflected, refracted, 
— of color in the free sunlight, through 
a veil of smoke, iridescent in foaming 
water, sunset glow, the wonderful and 
subtle zenith-light, or what has been 
termed the “ down-light,” — of textures, 
wonderfully true in rock, tree, plain, 
water, everything,—of perspective both 
lineal and aerial,— of the laws of shadow 
and of reflections: indeed, it is likely 
that in this endless enumeration of facts 
from Nature there is not one error. But 
the first glance proves that the aggre- 
gation of them all into a single picture 
is an overwhelming mistake. 

Perhaps this description will fhearly 
cover all that may be said of the class 
of painters we are now considering. 
They had the noble ambition to portray 
the grandest phases of creation, and 
did not shrink to attempt the utter- 
most. In Thomas Moran’s large paint- 
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ing at the Capitol, of the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, he has lost bigness in 
the same way as Church did in his Co- 
topaxi. He has several different gorges, 
—one cannot help calling them an as- 
sortment,— and as if they were not of 
themselves sufficiently disturbing, there 
hang above them wild, thundering, 
swirling clouds, with lightning and a 
rainbow in them. Similarly Bierstadt’s 
Mount Corcoran, which almost seems 
as if it might have been made the per- 
fect picture, had to have two irritating 
cascades, and at least a suggestion of 
impossibility in the cumulose uprising 
of the clouds below the summit of the 
peak. Another instance is Church’s 
Niagara, which, to a certain point, and 
seemingly over the most difficult por- 
tion, is one of the most masterly and 
reposeful pictures to be named, but that 
its glory is all tainted by the fiddling 
management of the waters in the fore- 
ground. 

Therefore the query becomes irresist- 
ible,—if these splendid painters so 
often fail, can great mountain painting 
be successfully done at all? In answer, 
two great pictures come before me. 
One is Moran’s Grand Cafion of the 
Yellowstone at the Capitol, which is 
the companion piece to the Utah sub- 
ject referred to, the Cafion of the Colo- 
rado. It isa superb representation of 
a sublime and magnificent scene, and 
tt 7s a unit. There is scarcely another 
subject on earth containing the super- 
latives of color and form that greet 
the eye at the point which Moran has 
chosen for his picture, and the painting 
produces the same sensations that the 
actual scene inspires. The other great 
picture which seems to say that grand 
art in landscape is feasible, is still in 
Mr. Bierstadt’s studio. The subject is 
asunset at the breaking up of a snow- 
storm in Yosemite Valley. There are 
the wild sky, the fantastic cliffs and 
Spires, the driving snow, the sunset 
glow, the river running thickly with 
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slush ice, a golden light suffusing a por- 
tion of the picture, the rest in purple 
shadow ; there is once more the gather-: 
ing together of Nature’s elements of 
glory, but it is done in a simple and 
probable way, with one end only in 
view —the repreduction of a single 
mighty phase of Nature. 

Undoubtedly such work is_ better, 
greater, nobler, than to paint a foggy 
tree in a marsh, as some of the painters 
do without ceasing. When they get 
tired of painting a foggy tree in a 
marsh, they change to a tree in a foggy 
marsh, and in a moment of supreme en- 
thusiasm they even produce a marshy 
tree ina fog,—but they rarely go far- 
ther than that. These men of limited 
range argue that it is better to do one 
lesser thing thoroughly well, than to 
fall short in attempting the heroic. 
There is some reason in this, but it is a 
course of thinking that has taken the 
bloom from many a good painter’s 
fame. Compare the life-work of any of 
the artists we have named,— even 
though their brilliant successes are 
mingled with many a flat failure,—to 
that of men who paint but one kind of 
picture, and say which is the greater 
career ? 

That which lifts itself above the level 
is themountain painter’s subject-matter, 
—the aspiring, the exalted, the lofty. 
The dwelling place of Jove is on the 
summit of Olympus,—God’s place is on 
high, He delivered the laws to Moses 
on Mount Sinai. How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of Him that 
bringeth glad tidings! How are the 
thoughts exalted in high places! What 
are the rhapsodies on the mountain top! 
How paltry seem the affairs of men in 
the distant valley, when one stands on 
a lofty summit, with the cafion’s gloom 
beneath him and the great northeast 
wind upon his brow,—when mountain 
chains stretch out before him, the for- 
ests beneath, and thecrags piling tumult- 
uously around his feet,—and his gaze 
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sweeps over a vast expanse of rifted 
cliffs and snowy peaks into the far dis- 
tance, where filmy clouds drift across 
purple hills, which are lost at last in the 
infinite beyond! Then the true artist 
strives in vain to calm his beating heart, 
his brain is afire, every nerve is tingling. 
The weight of thousands of feet of at- 
mosphere is lifted from his head, and 
his soul leaps in ecstasy. For the emo- 
tions especially aroused by mountain 
scenery are those of sublimity, awe, and 
grandeur,—emotions impossible to in- 
spire by figure pictures or by those of 
valley scenery. Ruskin says that moun- 
tains have always possessed the power, 
first of exciting religious enthusiasm ; 
secondly, of purifying religious faith. 
In the midst of genuine good-fellow- 
ship, much good art, and a sincere striv- 
ing after an intangible ideal, an ungen- 
erous attitude is taken by the younger 
painters towards these giants in mount- 
ain art. One would expect this to 
arouse bitterness and spleen among the 
latter. But they have natures not to 
be shaken by such treatment, though 
they may be turned aside from their pur- 
pose. Perhaps their wanderings among 
the broad and rolling mountains of the 
West have widened their characters and 
strengthened them against all opposi- 
tion of a trivial sort. Yet, no man can 
withstand unceasing discouragement, 
and one of the results is, that even the 
great mountain painters are being driv- 
en to other subjects,—Bierstadt work- 
ing on large pictures of the Last of the 
Buffalo and the Landing of Columbus, 
and Moran toying with scenes along the 
Thames, and pictures of the swamps of 
Florida. Perhaps they have done all 
that it was their mission to perform in 
mountain painting, and that it will be 
the task of fresh, strong young hands 
to take up the labor where they have 
left it; but the geniuses who are to do 
this work have not yet emerged from 
the valley, and their names are not 
known. They abide, for the present, by 


the edge of the wood, where they work 
over and over again the material that 
ten thousand other painters have worked 
in the last hundred years. 

My own appreciation of mountain 
beauty and its pictorial allurements has 
grown out of my wanderings in Utah, 
particularly amidst the wild and pictur- 
esque scenery of the Wasatch and Uinta 
ranges, and their endless variety of ma- 
terial for the mountain painter. While 
treating of these subjects in general, 
my thoughts have been fixed on many 
a delicious scene among the sketching 
grounds. Some of our mountains, with 
their splendid bold fronts rising from 
the grassy valleys, are as fine in form 
and color as any in the world. It isa 
marked characteristic of the Salt Lake 
Valley, that the western front of the 
Wasatch presents its massive wall sheer 
and precipitous above the level vale, 
without foot-hills, and absolutely with- 
out the lateral ranges which are rarely 
absent from the neighborhood of high 
peaks in other countries. It is this 
feature which makes the Wasatch Moun- 
tains so magnificently beautiful, chal- 
lenging the admiration of artists partic- 
ularly, who rejoice in the splendid lines 
carved in the mountain side, sometimes 
sweeping from thehighest peak to moun- 
tain foot. These lines are curved and 
graceful, most of them taking the ideal 
line of beauty. ‘Indeed the line of beauty 
is never swung until the mountain flings 
it forth. You may seek and find it on 
the neck and shoulders of a beautiful 
child or woman; it is revealed in the 
dainty bend of a fern-leaf ; it is seen in 
the graceful trend of an elm-tree bough, 
—but what are these to the majestic 
sweep of the mountain side whose crags 
and forests are lost in the great flowing 
lines that control its structure ! 

I think of the alpine lakes, of the 
Cottonwood cafions, LakeeMary,and the 
others, and of one high, lonely pool of 
melted ice that sleeps far up above them 
all. Vast beds of gleaming snow lie 
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‘“WITH THE GREAT NORTHWEST WIND ON HIS BROW.” 


along its edge in July and August, and 
the waters have that pale, intangible 
hue of green so characteristic of glacial 
pools. The altitude is so great that the 
vegetation is of a different nature to 
that which surrounds the lower lakes. 
The great wind currents which sweep 
incessantly from the northeast across 
all the high mountain peaks of Utah, 
have exerted their steady pressure on 
the hoary old pines, until they cling ina 
most weird and fantastic manner to the 
porphyritic cliffs. It is the limit of 
timber ; the mountains above are bare 
and scored with perpendicular lines, 
down which avalanches have rushed 
with uninterrupted force for centuries. 

Or of a certain amphitheater which 
ends one of the cafions, and where, 
amidst luxurious herbage, are strewn 
splendid bowlders and fragments of 
gray limestone, whose firm cleavages 
and picturesque outlines are the ideals 
of the rock painter, and whose tender 
gray contrasts-with beautiful effect to 
the green of the flora which here 
seems more varied and brilliant than in 

VOL. xxiv—38. 


any other portion of the mountains. 
From the fractures in the rocks, young 
pines, lusty, rich, and dark, are spring- 
ing. This combination of color. and 
form gives foreground material to the 
sketcher, which he would have difficulty 
in finding in such perfection elsewhere. 
All this wild mountain beauty does not 
belong to the lake region, but it is the 
place for cascades and waterfalls, for 
fields of snow and ice, for broken and 
bewildering crags, for dizzy heights, 
whose snows glitter in the sun, and 
gloomy depths of shadow through which 
the waters roar in their plunge to the 
valleys below. 

Or of a region in the Uintas, near 
the source of Bear River, with its 
thousand rills and streams flowing from 
the amphitheaters and grassy traets, 
which adds so much to the beauty of 
our high mountain scenery. Nothing 
could be more artistically opposed than 
the deep and placid pools, with their 
fringes of vivid green, and quiet, piny 
glades, to the gigantic uprising cliffs 
of rock, bare, broken, desolate, against 
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HEAD OF THE LITTLE COTTONWOOD 


the sky, rifted with chasms in which 
snow lingers throughout the year, and 
upon whose breast the morning sun 
gleams and the setting sun glows, while 
the valleys are wrapped in deep shadow, 
and the gray of twilight is stealing among 
the pines. One of the most accessible 
of these high peaks is La Motte, from 
whose summit can be seen the whole 
range of the Uintas. Stretching east- 
ward as far as the vision will extend, 
they rise in domes, in pyramids, in 
cones, all broken and rifted with grim 
chasms and sides torn with wind and 
snow,—varicolored, pale ochres of yel- 
lowish and greenish gray, deep maroon 
cliffs, stretches of creamy ridges, bluffs 
of purple, and over and through all the 
blue air softening the distance until the 
most easterly peaks are azure on their 
shadow sides and lilac where the sun 
catches them. In every meadow far be- 
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low, where the grass has been yel- 
lowed by frost, lies a pale sea- 
green alpine lake, bordered by 
dark bowlders which have been 
cast there by the glaciers of long 
ago. Above, below, whichever 
way we gaze, there are grandeur 
and magnificence. 

Or I think of a memorable morning 
when I found myself in an expansive 
basin of the Uinta Range. On every 
side were beautiful glades, surrounded 
by timber, through whose boughs could 
occasionally be had glimpses of farther 
parks beyond. In these dingles the rich 
grass was knee high, and threaded 
across by deep watercourses like trench- 
es, down which crystal streams, ice-cold, 
slowly passed. Out into the meadows 
there would venture a group or two of 
pines, picturesquely posed, like wooded 
islands in a seaof herbage. Back of the 
piny fringes of these parks, the ruddy 
quartzite‘cliffs frown down ; while at the 
head of the basin, aerial,"majestic, over- 
topping everything, arises the weird out- 
line of Reed’s Peak, a gigantic sarcoph- 
agus, and nothing else. You see its’re- 
semblance toja great sepulcher at the 
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first glance, and never forget it as long 
as the peak isin sight. A sloping base, 
about whose feet are crystal fonts,—a 
coffin-shaped mass resting squarely on 
its pedestal,— a line of ornamentation 
sharp and true as if carved by hand,— 
another slab above it, square and plumb; 
and on the top an effigy prone on its 
back,— its face, neck, body, knees, and 
feet, as fairly proportioned as if mod- 
eled by the artists of the renaissance, 
who made the effigies of kings and 
queens that lie in St. Paul’s or West- 
minster. But this giant image of the 
mountains rests on this lofty couch with 
a matchless repose more subtly wrought 
than comes within the power of man. 


A Face. 
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And of what colossal size! From head 
to foot, as he lies stretched out, he will 
measure over a thousand feet ; his tomb 
is a quarter of a mile high, and several 
miles in circumference. His brow is 
lifted higher to the sky than any earthly 
thing around. It is the first to catch 
the winter’s snow, and the last to lose 
it. The rays of the morning sun are 
fiung across his face before the valleys 
have awakened from the shades of night, 
and in the evening the deep red glow 
lingers about his feet when all the world 
below is fading in the twilight; the 
whirling winds and the tempests encom- 
pass him, but still he rests unchanged, 


unchangeable, in his solemn repose. 
Hf. L. A. Culmer. 





A FACE. 


I MET a maiden on the street,— 
I knew another long ago,— 
And as she passed with tripping feet, 
I looked, and lo! 
I saw the face I used to know. 


The winsome smile, so rare and sweet, 
The downcast eyes, the cheeks aglow; 
Ah me, it made my old heart beat, 
Though well I know 
That on her grave the daisies grow. 


Luctus Harwood Foote. \ 
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THE SONG OF THE BALBOA SEA! 


SONG FIRST. 
**In the beginning, God —” 


When God’s spirit moved upon 

The waters’ face, and vapors curled 
Like incense o'er deep-cradled dawn 

That walked not yet the mobile world,— 


When deep-cradled dawn uprose 
Before the baby stars were born, 
When the end of all repose 
Came with that vast, first, wondrous morn,— 


In that morning of the world 

When light leapt forth, a giant born: 
Oh, that morning of the world, 

That vast, first, tremendous morn ! 


PART FIRST. 
I. 


Wuat is there in a dear dove’s eyes, 
Or voice of mated melodies, 
That tells us ever of blue skies 
And cease of deluge on love’s seas? 
The dove looked down on Jordan’s tide 
Well pleased with Christ the Crucified ; 
The dove was hewn in Karnak stone 
Before fair Jordan’s banks were known. 
The dove has such a patient look, 
I read rest in her pretty eyes 
As in the Holy Book. 


I think if I should love some day — 

And may I die when dear love dies — 
I’d sail broad San Franciscc Bay 

And seek to see some sea dove’s eyes: 
To see her in her air-built nest, 
Her wide, warm, restful wings at rest; 

To see her rounded neck reach out, 


1 Parts of this poem have appeared in London and Atlantic periodicals from time to time during the last dozen 
years in which I have been writing it, but it is completed only now.—J. 
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Her eyes lean lovingly about ; 
And seeing this as love can see, 
I then should know, and surely know, 
That love sailed on with me. 


II. 


See San Francisco Bay and live, 
See San Francisco Bay and love, 
See San Francisco Bay and give 
God thanks for olive branch and dove. 
Then take Balboa’s boundless sea 
And sail and sail thy destiny. 
Some isles, drowned in the drowning sun, 
Ten thousand sea doves voiced as one; 
Lo, love’s wings furled and wings unfurled, 
Who sees not these wild half-world seas, 
Sees not, knows not the world. 


How knocks he at the Golden Gate, 

This lord of waters, strong and bold, 
And fearful-voiced and fierce as fate, 

And hoar and old, as time is old; 
Yet young as when God’s finger lay 
Against Night’s forehead that first day, 

And drove vast Darkness forth, and rent 

The waters from the firmament. 

Hear how he knocks and raves and loves! 
He wooes us through the Golden Gate 

With all his gray sea doves. 


And on and on, up, down, and on, 
The sea is oily grooves; the air 

Is as your bride’s sweet breath at dawn 
When all your ardent youth is there. 

And oh, the rest, and oh, the room 

And oh, the sensuous sea perfume! 
Yon new moon peering as we passed 
Has scarce escaped our topmost mast. 
A porpoise wheeling restlessly 

Quick draws his bright, black, dripping blade 

Then sheathes it in the sea. 


Vast, half-world, wondrous sea of ours! 
Dread, unknown deeps of all sea deeps! 

What fragrance from thy strange, sea flowers 
Deep-gardened where God’s silence keeps! 

Thy song is silence, and thy face 

Is God’s face in His holy place. 
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Thy billows swing sweet censer foam, 
Where stars hang his cathedral dome. 
Such blue above, below such blue, 

These burly winds so tall, they can 
Scarce walk between the two. 


Such room of sea! Such room of sky! 
Such room to draw a soul-full breath! 
Such room to live! Such room to die! 
Such room to roam in after death! 
White room, with sapphire room set ’round, 
And still beyond His room profound ; 
Such room-bound boundlessness o’erhead 
As never has been writ or said 
Or seen, save by the favored few, 
Where kings of thought play chess with stars 
Across their board of blue. 


ITI. 


The proud ship wrapped her in thetred 
That hung from heaven, then the gray, 
The soft dove gray that shrouds the dead 
And prostrate form of perfumed day. 
Some noisy, pygmy creatures kept 
The deck a spell, then, leaning, crept 
Apart in silence and distrust, 
Then down below in deep disgust. 
An albatross,— a shadow cross 
Hung at the head of buried day,— 
At foot the albatross. 


Then came a warm, soft, sultry breath, 

A weary wind that wanted rest ; 
A wind as from some house of death 

With flowers heaped; as from the breast 
Of such sweet princess who had slept 
Some thousand years embalmed, and‘kept, 

In fearful Karnak’s tomb-hewn hill, 

Her perfume and spiced sweetness still,— 

Such breath as bees droop down to~meet, 
And creep along lest it may melt 

Their honey-laden feet. 


The captain’s trumpet smote the air! 
Swift men, like spiders up a thread, 
Swept suddenly. Then masts were bare 
As when tall poplar’s leaves are shed, 
And ropes were clamped and stays were clewed; 
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’T was as when wrestlers, iron-thewed, 
Gird tight their loins and take full breath, 
And set firm face, as fronting death. 
Three small brown birds, or gray, so small, 
So ghostly still and swift they passed, 
They scarce seemed birds at all. 


Then quick, keen saber cuts, like ice; 
Then sudden hail, like battle shot. 
Two last, bent men crept down like mice, 

And man, poor, pygmy man, was not. 
The great ship shivered, as with cold, 
An instant staggered back, then bold 

As Theodosia, to her waist 

In waters, stood erect and faced 

Black thunder; and she kept her way 
And laughed red lightning from her face 

As on some summer’s day. 


The black sea-horses rode in row; 
Their white manes tossing to the night 
But made the blackness blacker grow 
From flashing, phosphorescent light. 
And how like hurdle steeds they leapt ! 
The low moon burst; the black troop swept 
Right through her hollow, on and on. 
A wave-wet scimiter was drawn, 
Flashed twice, flashed thrice triumphantly ; 
But still the steeds dashed on, dashed on, 
And drowned her in the sea. | 


What headlong winds that lost their way 

At sea, and wailed out for the shore! 
How shook the orient doors of day 

With all their mad, tumultuous roar! 
Black clouds, shot through with stars of red; 
Strange stars, storm-born and fire-fed ; 

Lost stars that came, and went and came; 

Such stars as never yet had name. 

The far sea-lions on their isles 
Upheaved their huge heads terrified, 

And moaned a thousand miles. 


What fearful battlefield! What space 
For light and darkness, flame, and flood! 
Lo! Light and Darkness, face to face, 
In battle harness battling stood! 
And how the surged sea burst upon 
The granite gates of Oregon! 
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It tore and tossed its seething spume, 

And wailed out, room! and room! and room! 

It shook the crag-built eaglets’ nest Be 
Until they screamed from out their clouds, EK. 
Then rocked them back to rest. 








How fiercely reckless raged the war! 
Then suddenly no ghost of light z 

Or even glint of storm-born star. Be. 
Just night and black, torn bits of night ; . 

Just night and midnight’s middle noon Bi 

With all mad elements in tune; a 
Just night, and that continuous roar a 
Of wind, wind, night, and nothing more. 
Then all the hollows of the main 

Sank down so deep, it almost seemed 

The sea was hewn in twain. 

















How deep the hollows of this deep! 
How high, how trembling high the crest! 
Ten thousand miles of surge and sweep 
And length and breadth of billow’s breast ! 
Up! up, as if against the skies! 
Down! down, as if no more to rise! 
The creaking wallow in the trough, 
As if the world was breaking off. 
The pygmies in their trough down there, 
Deep in their trough they tried to pray, 
To hide from God in prayer. 












Then boomed Alaska’s great, first gun 
In battling ice and rattling hail ; 
Then Indus came, four winds in one; 
And then Japan in counter mail 
Of mad cross winds; and Waterloo 
Was but as some babe’s tale unto. 
The typhoon spun his toy in play 
And whistled as a glad boy may 
To see his top spin at his feet: 
The captain on his bridge in ice, 
His sailors mailed in sleet. 
















What unchained, unnamed noises, space! 
What shoreless, boundless, rounded reach 
Of room was here! Fit field, fit place 
For three fierce emperors, where each “Se 
Came armed with elements that make y- 
Or unmake seas and lands, that shake 
The heavens’ roof, that freeze or burn 
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The seas as they may please to turn. 
And such black silence! Not a sound 
Save whistling of that mad, glad boy 
To see his top spin round. 


Then swift, like some sulked Ajax, burst 
Thewed Thunder from his battle tent ; 
As if in pent-up, vengeful thirst 
For blood, the veins of Earth were rent, 
And sheeted crimson lay a wedge 
Of blood below black Thunder’s edge. 
A pause. The typhoon turned, upwheeled, 
And wrestled Death till heaven reeled. 
Then Lightning reached her fiery rod, 
And on Death’s fearful forehead wrote 
The autograph of God. 


God’s name and face, what need of more? 
Morn came: calm came, and holy light, 
And warm, sweet weather, leaning o’er, 
Laid perfume on the tomb of night. 
The three wee birds came dimly back 
And housed about the mast in black, 
And all the tranquil sense of morn 
Seemed as Dakota’s fields of corn, 
Save that some great soul-breaking sigh 
Now sank the proud ship out of sight, 
Now sent her to the sky. 


One lone, strong man had kept the deck ; 
One silent, seeing man who knew 
The pulse of Nature, and could reck 
Her deepest heart-beats through and through 
He knew the night, he loved the night ; 
When elements went forth to fight 
His soul went with them without fear 
To hear God’s voice which few will hear. 
The swine had plunged them in the sea, 
The swine down there, but up on deck 
The captain, God, and he. 


And oh, such sea-shell tints of light 

High o’er those wide sea-doors of dawn! 
Sail, sail the world for that one sight, 

Then satisfied, let time begone. 
The ship rose up to meet that light, 

The holy virgin, maiden morn, 
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Arrayed in woven gold and white. 

Put by the harp, hush minstrelsy ; 
Nor bard, nor bird has yet been heard 
To sing this scene, this sea. 


IV. 












Such light! such liquid, molten light! 
Such mantling, healthful, heartful morn! 
a Such morning born of such mad night, 
Such night as never had been born! 
The man caught in his breath, his face 
Was lifted up to light and space; 
His hand dashed o’er his brow, as when 
Deep thoughts submerge the souls of men; 
And then he bowed, bowed mute, appalled 
At memory of scenes, such scenes 
As this swift morn recalled. 













He sought the ship’s prow, as men seek 
The utmost limit for their feet, 

To lean, look forth, to list nor speak, 
Nor turn aside, nor yet retreat 

One inch from this far vantage ground, 

Till he had pierced the dread profound 
And proved it false. And yet he knew 
Deep in his heart that it was true; 
So like it was to that first dawn 

When God had said, “ Let there be light,” 

And thus he spake right on: 

















“My soul was born ere light was born, 
When blackness was, as this black night. 
And then that morn, as this sweet morn! 
That sudden light, as this swift light! 
I had forgotten. Now, I know 
The travail of the world, the low, 
Dull creatures in the sea of slime 
That time committed unto time, 
As great men plant oaks patiently, 
Then turn in silence unto dust 
And wait the coming tree. 













“That long, lorn blackness, seams of flame, 
Volcanoes bursting from the slime, 

Huge, shapeless monsters without name 
Slow shaping in the loom of time; 

Slow weaving-as a weaver weaves; 

So like as when some good man leaves 
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His acorns to the centuries 
And waits the stout, ancestral trees. 
But ah, so piteous, memory 
Reels back from all that fearful scene. 
It breaks the heart of me! 


“Volcanoes crying out for light! 
The very slime found tongues of fire! 
Huge monsters climbing in their might 
O’er submerged monsters in the mire 
That heaved their slimy mouths, and cried 
And cried for light, and crying, died. 
How all that wailing through the air 
But seems as some unbroken prayer, 
One ceaseless prayer that long night 
The world lay in the loom of time 
And waited so for light! 


“ And I amid those monsters there, 
A grade above, or still below. 
Nay, Time has never time to care, 
And I can scarcely dare to know. 
I but remember that one prayer; 
Ten thousand wide mouths in the air, 
Ten thousand monsters in their might, 
All eyeless, looking up for light. 
We prayed, we prayed as never man, 
By sea or land, by deed or word, 
Has prayed since light began. 


“Great sea-cows laid their fins upon 
Low-floating isles, as good priests lay 
Two holy hands, at early dawn, 
Upon the altar-cloth to pray. 
Ay, ever so, with lifted head, ; 
Poor, slime-born creatures and slime-bred, 
We prayed. Our sealed-up eyes of night 
All lifting, lifting up for light. 
And I have paused to wonder, when 
This world will pray as we then prayed, 
What God may not give men. 


Hist! Once I saw,— What was I then? 
Ah, dim and devious the light 

Comes back, but I was not of men, 
And it is only such black night 

As this, that was of war and strife 

Of elements, can wake that life, 
That life in death, that black and cold 
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And blind and loveless ‘life of old. 
But hear! I saw, heed this and learn 
How old, how holy old is Love, 
However Time may turn: 


“3 saw, I saw, or somehow felt, 
A sea-cow mother nurse her young. 
I saw, and with thanksgiving knelt, 
To see her head, low, loving, hung 
Above her nursling. Then the light, 
The lovelight from those eyes of night! 
I say to you ’t was lovelight then 
That first lit up the eyes of men. 
I say to you lovelight was born 
Ere God laid hand to clay of man, 
Or ever that first morn. 


“What though the monster slew her so, 

The while she bowed and nursed her young? 
She leaned her head to take the blow, 

And dying, still the closer clung, 
And dying gave her life to save 
The helpless life she erstwhile gave, 

And so sank back below the slime, 

A fiber in the loom of time. 

The one thing more I needs must say, 
The monster slew her and her young; 

But Love he could not slay.” 
Joaquin Miller. 


| CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AN ITEM IN A DAILY PAPER. 


‘* Where wind-bound boats lie moored in groups, 
With idle spars.” 


“uy N assorted lot of 
idlers and cu- 
riosity seek- 
ers lounged 
about Fisher- 
man’s Dock. 
A belated fe- 
lucca was 

‘making ready 

for sea. 

Giacomo 

Rappoli was intensely 

disgusted. His partner 

had been loitering on 

the way, and there was 

a delay of an hour. Then 

there had been some 

extra work in drying out 

the nets, which Giacomo was forced to 

do single-handed. Fajani approached, 

with a joke about girls in general and 

his own in particular, to which Giacomo 
gave a surly rejoinder. 

He moved rapidly along the high rail 
where the nets hung, separating with 
his great brown paws the many strands, 
exposing to the winds those parts not 
yet dry. And then Fajani told him the 
great news. Paulina had given him her 
tintype in a little copper frame and they 
were to be married. Fajani was happy. 
There were times when he had been 
jealous of his cousin Antonio, but Pau- 
lina had made all this plain, and Fajani 
was happy. He had asked her to be his 
wife, and she had simply answered yes ; 
and because in her gross nature was in- 
termingled the fibers that distinguish 
the woman from the man, she had given 
him her picture, and had blushed as she 


gave itto him. This was a sentiment 
that was not within the range of his 
conception, but he appreciated without 
understanding, and he liked her better 
for it. She seemed to be different from 
her countrywomen. 

Usually happy, he was full of song, 
and the people who stood on the dock 
smiled patronizingly, and all the world 
was with him as he sang in a rich bari- 
tone a song of sunny Italy, and pushed 
out from the dock to catch a slant of 
wind to carry them toward the fishing 
grounds. 


THE breeze blew fresh after the rain, 
and the run to the Heads was made in 
unusually quick time. Before the felucca 
had reached the open, the zephyr of 
the early morning off towards the Far- 
allones had changed intoa howling gale. 
The light boats of the fleet swayed to 
and fro; as the wind increased in vio- 
lence one fishing smack after another 
sought refuge toward the San Francisco 
shore. The sun was shining brightly 
withal, and showers of spray glinting 
like diamonds flew into their faces and 
over the fishermen. 

Rappoli and Fajani headed their boat 
back toward the wharf, hoping to reach 
its shelter ere the storm increased. 
They were calloused to the threatened 
peril, and carelessly enough did not heed 
the warning voiced to them from the 
other boats. Just ahead, and on a line 
with the Point, an additional warning 
came, in the form of a thin line of dark 
green water dotted with angry white- 
caps. Many of the more cautious low- 
ered their sprits and gathered in the 
clumsy brown canvas, the latter being 
too heavy to reef. 
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The felucca caught the squall with 
her head dead in the wind. Fajani paid 
no attention to the dark green ripple on 
the port bow, and he failed to bring his 
boat about againafter the first squall had 
exhausted itself. There wasa moment- 
ary lull, and then before either realized 
the danger the second blow came with 
a tremendous force, and Rappoli and 
Fajani were in the sea, the latter with 
his feet entangled in the crab nets and 
fishing gear. 

Fajani, with his great brown hairy 
arms seeming to defy the elements, 
grasped his companion and hauled him 
alongside the overturned boat, where 
he soon had him astride the keel, on 
which he himself sat. 

Lucky it was that the boat was bal- 
lasted with loose railroad iron, and that 
it was of unusual beam. Wave after 
wave broke completely over them, but 
they managed to retain their hold for 
sixteen long hours, an almost inconceiv- 
able proof of their physical endurance. 

Sixteen hours, and that on the bot- 
tom of an overturned boat. Every mus- 
cle was strained to retain their hold. 

Fajani looked at Rappoli, and he 
thought of Paulina. What if he should 
drown? His fingers were numb, and 
the great cords on his neck and arms 
seemed like iron. His legs were grow- 
ing rigid. With the coming darkness 
the cold wind seemed to blow right 
through him. He tried to call to Rap- 
poli. Rappoli might be saved and he 
not. He must send a message to that 
girl. There was something he wanted 
to say. Rappoli’s features, as his body 
pounded up and down on the upturned 
boat, seemed like those of a dead man. 

The lights of the city were growing 
dim in the distance. The boat was fast 
drifting toward the Pacific. Earlier in 
the day they had shouted loudly and 
madly for help to vessels anchored in 
the stream, but no one had heard them. 
The demon of the gale was whistling 
and howling in a chorus of song. The 
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waves increased in size; every comber * 


broke over the little vessel with a crash 
as of thunder and a current of foam. 


THE lights of the city are gone. The 
watery eye of Yerba Buena light strug- 
gles through the waves in a nebulous 
splash. The striking of a ship’s bell 
tells the hour. 

The end has come. 

The sun rises, and casts a pale sickly 
yellow light on the closed lids of Fajani. 
The storm seems to spend itself in one 
last pitiless slap at his helpless and rigid 
body. He has been trying to say some 
incoherent things to his friend, but he 
has no voice. One of his feet is crushed. 
Rappoli has disappeared in the last wave, 
and Fajani, with a look of horror on his 
drawn face, lies half unconscious across 
the sinking boat. 


ALMOST as quickly as it arose the 
storm goes down. A boat is approach- 
ing, friendly hands are stretched to the 
fisherman, friendly voices are calling. 
He does not hear and he does not see. 
He slips along the boat’s bottom, and is 
lost to sight in the pitiless sea. Then 
again, not ten feet from the rescuers, 
his body shoots up, stiff and torpid, his 
arms straight along his sides, and his 
fingers like bird’s claws; his eyes wide 
open, unseeing. Great clots of blood 
ooze from his nose and drop down his 
brown beard upon his bronzed and 
almost naked body. His body comes 
up, up, until his feet are almost exposed. 
A hoarse voice that has nothing human 
in it cries out, “ Paulina!” 

Quickly, as if weighted with lead, the 
body descends again into the deep. 

The stillness is intensified by the 
shrill cry of asea gull, as it skims lazily 
over the spot where Fajani was last 
seen. It sounds like a demon’s laugh. 


Tue Latin quarter sleeps, wakes, eats, 
lives, and dies, within itself; and the 
great city does not give much attention 
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» toits wants, or to what is going on gen- 
erally. Tumble-down houses, narrow, 
cramped lanes, with here and there a 
lamp throwing a flickering light. Within, 
in the shadow of great mills and ware- 
houses, rookeries, and brothels, the fish- 
erman has his home; among a popula- 
tion not as thrifty as himself, elbowing 
on one side the worst form of vice, and 
on the other bounded by the bar- 
ren, unsightly, and dismal Tele- 
graph Hill. Among the old hous- 
es that seem to have become para- 
lyzed while dancing a hornpipe to 
an earthquake, the streets are full 
of children, noisy, dirty, and hap- 
py; sometimes a drunken sailor, 
visiting the different sailor homes 
or lodging houses, is seen to climb 


one of the little alleys with an unsteady 
gait. At other times the sense of smell 
is assailed by garlic and the aromatic 
odors of a spiced dinner. 


THE policeman who had been detailed 
from the morgue to ascertain who the 
Italian was that had been found dead on 
the beach near the Cliff House was hav- 
ing hard work. By his dress and gen- 
eral appearance it was decided the dead 
man had belonged to the fisher com- 
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munity. Nothing to indicate his name 
or residence, only a miniature tintype, 
which, with a scapular, had been found 
in the palm of his right hand,— crushed 
into the flesh, a shapeless mass,— but 
still recognizable. 

After a long search the officer located 
Paulina. She was asked to identify the 
corpse: a nameless horror seemed to 


“PAULINA!” 


make her shrink within herself. She 
would not go. He was no kith or kin 
of hers, she said. 

When the policeman left the place, 
she burst into loud wailing, bemoaning 
her hard luck. Here this fool had to 
die and make her unhappy, and expose 
her to the stare and the gossip of all the 
neighbors. And through the blinds, 
where the sun was beating down hot, she 
could see those horrid Geckos pointing 
their fingers at the house. 

Fajani’s grave is in the paupers’ row, 
—it is overgrown with rank weeds, 
and nothing save a moldering stick of 
redwood marks his resting place. 
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An hour after the policeman’s visit 
Paulina was singing as blithe as a bird, 
and as happy and as free from care as if 
no shadow had ever crossed her life. 

In the saloon across the street Anto- 
nio was drinking with some friends, and 
at times he went to the door to look at 
Paulina’s shapely ankles on the flat roof 
opposite, where she was hanging up the 
clothes. : 

And that same evening Antonio 
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wooed the dark Paulina,and the romance 
of Italy was transplanted to the shores of 
California. Bending over the. form of 
the fisher girl, the tall, swarthy Ragusan 
breathed tales of love and garlic, and 
the picture of ahappy home with a myr- 
iad of children rose to the mind’s eye. 
The girl gazed dreamily to the middle 
distance in the vari-colored landscape— 
‘* Where up and down, the swan-winged boats, 
Glide all day long.” 
Pierre N. Boeringer. 











A POET. 


WuaT is a poet? It is he 
Who, though he wallows in the mire 
Of deep, degrading poverty, 
Or feels within the fretful fire 
Of hunger, still uplifts his voice 
And sings of beauty and of love, 
With such sweet force that men rejoice 
And think the sounds are from above. 


Or he, perchance, whose path of life 
Has led him safe and scarless through 
The doleful din, the sickening strife, 
Of mortal’s fight with fate ; but who 
With tender sympathy can stop 
To lift the shroud from misery 
And cause the world to drop 
A tear,—a poet, too, is he. 
Henry W. Allport. 
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THE RUINED MILL. 


N this far western E] Dorado land 
Of sudden, heaped-up mountains,’rushing leaps 


Of waters and wide idle wastes of sand, 
There is a mountain stream that softly sweeps 
Beneath the clustered willows where the pines 
And glossy-leaved madrono branches meet 
Above the banks of tangled blackberry vines ; 
Where Napa lays her proud head at the feet 
Of St. Helena, and in summer time 
The juicy grapes lie purpling in the sun; 
Where wild birds carol ina twinkling rhyme 
And all life’s aims seem fading into one: 
Scarcely to hope, or wish, or even plan, 
But with the heart laid close to earth to dream 
That thus it ever was since time began, 
To dream and listen to this mountain stream. 





Long years ago, one came and looked, and thought 
To chain this wild fawn to a grinding wheel. 
He barred its way with stubborn rock and taught 
Its gathered drops to crush the grain to meal. 
Ah well! he failed. I cannot tell you why. 
At least the wheel is still; and so for years 
The vines have quivered with a tender sigh 
And drawn fresh beauty from the gentle tears 
The heavens dropped upon the silent’ mill. 
They were such soft and clinging, loving vines, 
So mossy, and the wheel has stood so still 
That each caressing leaf aud tendril- twines 
¥ Wherever it may please about the rim, 
s About the gray old paddles, to and fro 
p Along the flume and up the walls to dim ; 
The sunlight on the broken floor below. 





ye A worthless ruin in the eyes of trade, 

: Its round of daily toil forever past 

The old mill nestles in the forest shade 

7 At leisure to grow beautiful at last. 

Isabel Darling. 
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NAVAL NEEDS OF THE PACIFIC. 


N the Pacific Ocean 
the United 
States owns a 
sea-coast ex- 
tending from 
San Diego on 
the south to the 
western point 
of the Aleutian 
Isles, excepting 
the frontage of the British Possessions. 
This sea-coast is the natural drainage 
and outlet of that vast territory lying 
west of the great Rocky Mountains, 
and the cities surrounding the Pacific 
Ocean are the legitimate markets for 
the ever-increasing products of this rap- 
idly growing section. 

The possibility that the future holds 
for this vast empire, “if we but wisely 
shape our fates,” is dimly seen, if we 
compare a single State with the United 
Kingdom of Great Britian, where an 
area of 127,000 square miles supports a 
population of nearly 38,000,000 of peo- 
ple, whose products fill every market, 
and whose power circumnavigates the 
globe. The area of California is 158,- 
360 square miles, or 101,350,400 acres, 
of which not five million square miles 
are cultivated, and of which twenty 
million are forests, with a population of 
only 1,208,130 people. Its coast line is 
850 miles; its shore line 1,200 miles ; 
and its products cover the wants of civ- 
ilized man. Itis possible in this single 
State to maintain in comfort more peo- 
ple than now live in Engiand. Can it 
be said that the American nation is less 
capable than the English? If their 
equal, then it is possible that in the 
future the commerce of this American 
empire fronting on the Pacific Ocean 
will surpass in volume that which now 
ebbs and flows around the British Isles, 





and more than one hundred millions 
of people will barter and exchange their 
products with the nations of the Pacific. 
This commerce will require vast fleets 
of swift-merchantmen to supply its 
wants, and a vast navy to police its in- 
terests. The past recordsno more patent 
fact, than that nations who hold front 
rank commercially must rank high in 
naval power adapted to all the condi- 
tions which environ their commerce. 
The Pacific Ocean contains sixty-nine ¥ 
millions of square miles, surrounded by 
people whe number hundreds of mill- 
ions, and containing numerous islands, 
many of great importance commercial- 
ly, and invaluable in a strategic sense 
as centers of supplies and observation, 
and as coaling stations. The last few 
years have demonstrated the political 
fact, that the leading naval powers of 
the world,—England, France, Germany, 
and Russia,—have already made lodg- 
ments in the Pacific for future use. And 
Japan, a warlike race, inspired with 
modern methods and adopting modern 
implements, is now trying her strength 
by land and by sea for the acquisition 
of territory and recognition as a civil- 
ized power. China’s immense latent 
power is slowly but surely emerging 
from centuries of commercial coward- 
ice, guided by trained leaders using 
modern ideas, inspired with the spirit 
of conquest. Chile has shown her skill 
and courage, and knowledge of the use 
of advanced weapons. England has al- 
ready great fortifications and an ever 
increasing navy at Esquimalt. The 
combinations are already forming which 
Western America will be obliged to 
meet and compete with, in order to ob- 
tain her fair share of commerce. y 
From Alaska, from the mouth of the 
Columbia River, from San Francisco, 
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from the possible Nicaragua Canal, lines 
drawn to Australia will surround the 
Hawaiian Islands; and from Chile or 
the Nicaragua Canal, or the Isthmus, 
to China or Japan, the same thing oc- 
curs : in fact, of all the great ocean lines 
on the Pacific Ocean it is the center 
station, the strategic point, whose dis- 
tance from our naval center of the West 
determines the class of ships required 
to police the future trade of the Pacific. 
The shortest distance from the present 
naval center of the Pacific, San Fran- 
cisco, to Hawaii is 2100 miles, with no 
intervening coaling station possible; a 
distance so great that it demands ships 
of the highest type, commanding,—first, 
a large radius of action ; second, great 
defensive powers; third, high speed. 
No ship yet built seems to fill all these 
requirements so well as the Oregon class 
of battle-ships lately designed by the 
Navy Department, and now nearing 
completion. 

There can be no difference in opinion, 
that in case of serious trouble requiring 
active effort, the distances on the Pa- 
cific require not only a ship with speed 
and coal capacity, but one which can 
fight at its arrival, and of such battery 
power asto be a fair match for any pos- 
sible antagonist. The varied points to 
guard would require at least one of these 
ships in Japan, one in China, one at 
Australia, one in Central America, one 
on the sea-coast or at San Francisco, 
one at Puget Sound, and one south, at 
Chile. These would make a formidable 
squadron used collectively, or efficient 
ships in detaii. They should be in size, 
power, and armament, as nearly of one 
type as possible, to insure a common 
and uniform knowledge of the power 
in the ships when used in fleets. 

To convoy the battle-ships and inform 
them what friends or foes are to be ex- 
pected, armored cruisers of the Brooklyn 
type represent the combined opinion of 
naval architects, and are able to meet 
all possible requirements,— their size 
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being one of the factors most liable to 
change, according to the opinion of the 
bureaus constructing them. 

As to swift destroyers of commerce, 
America is in the lead with the Colum- 
bia or Minneapolis type, which have a 
theoretical radius of action of 24,000 
miles at moderate speed, with the here- 
tofore unattained speed of twenty-three 
knots, which at present is in advance of 
any, demands. 

For unarmored cruisers, there is the 
Olympia type, with a large battery of 
five-inch rapid firing guns, a speed of 
twenty-two knots, and high free board, 
combining large radius of action, great 
speed, a formidable battery, and alength 
of hull and draught of water that en- 
able her to enter the small and shallow 
harbors prevalent on the Pacific. 

For harbor defense purposes, the 
Monterey, a double-turreted monitor, 
seems to fill the requirements ; while 
for the shallow rivers, sounds, and bays, 
gun-boats of light draught, medium 
speed, and fair battery, are required to 
enable the successful patroling of the 
shallow waters of our coasts. 

The shallow, crooked, and narrow 
rivers of China require a special cruiser 
to maintain the position that the United 
States has always held in that country. 
The Navy Department has recognized 
the importance of this, and two boats, 
designed especially to meet that want, 
are now under course of construction. 

While there are other special services 
that will have to be met by special de- 
signs, the above is a general outline of 
what the emergencies of today reqitire. 
While it is very desirable, from the 
point of discipline, to have the various 
classes described of uniform design, 
continual improvements and changes in 
the devices used require modifications 
in every ship, in adopting the latest and 
best attainable, and this prevents en- 
tire uniformity. 

That the ability to meet any of these 
requirements is contained in the Navy, 
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is amply proved by the history of the 
building of the present fleet of vessels. 
Under Secretary Chandler, the Dolphin, 
Atlanta, Boston, and Chicago are cred- 
itable designs, considering the state of 
the art at the time of their construction. 
Their hulls rank well today, but their 
engines are of the older type, as they 
were designed immediately preceding 
the great changes in marine engines. 
The last Congress provided funds to re- 
engine and re-boiler the Chicago with 
the latest type of motive powers. When 
this is done, she will rank with the most 
advanced. 

Under Secretary Whitney’s broad 
and comprehensive view of the future, 
plants capable of supplying all the 
wants of the modern navy,—to supply 
armor plates, guns, shafts, etc.,—were 
started and have since been completed, 
the capacity of which far surpasses 
those of any other nation. 

Under the energetic American policy 
of Secretary B. F. Tracy, the types of 
vessels required to meet the various 
emergencies were carried to their high- 
est and greatest development ; and so 
far as they have been finished and tried, 
no serious errors or faults have been 
discovered, and it looks today as if the 
possible wants of the future had been 
fairly anticipated. 

With improvements in device and 
quality of material will come marked 
changes, which will make it possible to 
obtain, with less displacement, greater 
speed, greater endurance, and greater 


fighting capacity, than we have hereto- 
The rapid improvement 


fore attained. 
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and success of all branches of naval 
architecture gives assurance to the 
great American people that the future 
of the naval policy of the Pacific Ocean 
is in good hands, and will be well cared 
for. While the Americans are slow to 
move in these matters, when once in 
motion they have a boldness and com- 
prehension, which easily enable them 
to master every problem, and will de- 
mand the early completion of sufficient 
ships to maintain our material growth. 
Complications that are growing in the 
commerce of the Pacific must impress 
themselves, sooner or later, upon legis- 
lation and lead to the construction of 
defensive vessels in numbers adequate 
to the danger that confronts them. 
The exigences of the last Congress 
were such, coupled with the desire to 
complete and test some of the vessels 
ordered, that they have left a gap in 
construction that may yet be seriously 
felt. The present able and conservative 
Secretary, Mr. Herbert, is fully ac- 
quainted with the history of the Navy, 
and comprehends all the points regard- 
ing these matters, and delay at present 
means but a more earnest advance along 
the entire line. The people of the west- 
ern coast of America may earnestly and 
energetically develop the vast interests 
according to their best ideas, knowing 
full well that the great impulse of 
American nationality will bring into per- 
fect harmony all elements of the govern- 
ment, and shape legislation to build 
up and protect this mighty Empire of 
the West, and guard against the en- 
croachment of any rival power. 


Irving M. Scott. 
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COAST TREES OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 



























I am the redwood tree, — 

By the cliff-bound Western sea 

I rear my temples green, 

Leaving space between 

My evergreen boughs, for the royal red 
madrone, 

The fir, with fragrant cone, 

And the slender chestnut oak, — 

That graceful tree beloved by the fairy 
folk, 

Who dance on the needles brown 

Where the soft light flickers down 

From my spires that touch the sky. 

Up on the summits high, 

Down in the cafion grand, 

My shadowy temples stand. 

I am the redwood tree, 

By the cliff-bound Western sea. 


I am the chestnut oak, 

Beloved by the fairy folk,— 
Tan oak, they call me most 
On the wooded Western coast. 
Slender and light I’m made, 
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To grow in the redwood shade, 

Till the forest vandals come 

To hew me down in my home. 

My bark they carry away 

Leaving me stripped and gray 

Till the ferns and flowers and brake 
My funeral canopy make. 


bt 





When my sap runs up in the Spring 
The vandal axes ring. 

I am the chestnut oak, 

Mourned by the fairy folk. 


I am the beautiful yew, — 

Beloved by the rain and the dew; 
My low dense boughs I fling 

Over the trickling spring, 

Where the misty wind of the West 
Is cool from the ocean’s breast, 
And the cafion is dear to me, 


That is white with the fog of the sea. 

My leaves like the redwood’s seem, 

But you see not cones, but the gleam 

Of berries small and red: 

And instead 

Of towering up to the sun 

I lean with the laurel sweet where the 
ferny rivers run. 

I am the beautiful yew 

Beloved of the fog and the dew. 


I am the royal madrone, 

Peerless I stand, and alone 

In my wonderful sheen and glow. 

Red as the wines that grow 

In the valleys wide and still 

Is the tint of my bark in the forest 
greens on the‘hill ; 

And my trunk is smooth to the: touch 

Like a polished cane or crutch ; 

My leaf is a rich dark green 

With a beautiful finish and sheen. 

I live in the forest cool 

By the springlet’s grassy pool, 












And the mountain side I keep 
Where the long fir shadows sleep. 
I am the royal madrone 

Peerless I stand and alone. 


I am the fir tree tall, 

The redwood and I rule over ther all. 

High overhead our tops pierce through 

Into the sunlight and the blue; 

I can see the ships on the ocean’s 
plain, 

I can see the clouds roll up the rain, 

I can see the north sea fog come down 

Over the harbor and the town, 

Then through the forest slowly creep 

Up and over the mountain steep. 

When, on the summit’s height I stand, 

Many a mile I look inland, 

Where, through the forests, the rivers 
flow, 

And down to the wide warm valleys 
go. 

1 am the fir tree tall, 

The redwood and I rule over them all. 


Tue alder, the elder, the dogwood, the 
spicy laurel tree, 
Lovers of creeks are we. 
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The sportsman knows us well, 
Crowding his way through the dell, 
To cast his hook in the stream 
Where the foamy ripples gleam ; 
And he tangles his pole and line 
With many a twine 
In the lowering boughs we spread 
Over his careless head. 
The hunter marks the place 
Where we part a little space ; 
For down to the clear pool’s ferny 
brink, 
The deer will come at the dawn to 
drink. 
The alder, the elder, the dogwood, the 
flourishing green bay tree, 
Lovers of creeks are we. 
Lillian H. Shuey. 
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“ SHE SOLD HIM A CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 


OUTWARD AND 
IV. 


Tuis is not my story. It is the story of 
my friend Kew Wen Lung, the gong-oz, 
who has his little green and yellow bar- 
ber shop in Sacramento Street, and who 
will shave you for one bit, while you 
hold the shaving bowl under your chin. 
This price, however, includes the clean- 
ing of the inside of your eyelids with a 
long sliver of tortoise shell held ever so 
steadily between his long-nailed finger 
tips. Kew Wen Lung told meall about 
it over three pipes in his little room 
back of the shop, where a moon-faced, 
old-fashioned eight-day clock measured 
off the length of the telling, ticking 
stolidly on, oblivious to its strange com- 
panionship of things in lacquer, sandal- 
wood, and gilt ebony. 


Outward and Visible Signs. 
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VISIBLE SIGNS. 
GODS. 


There were a great many ragged edges 
and blank gaps in Kew Wen Lung’s 
story, which I have been obliged to trim 
off or fillin. But in substance I repeat 
it as I got it first-hand from him,— squat- 
ting on the edge of his teakwood stool, 
contentedly drawing at his brass szz- 
yen-hu. 


OF COURSE it was only at the World’s 
Fair that Rouveroy, who was a native of 
a little sardine village on the fringe of 
the Brittany coast, could have met and 
become so intimately acquainted with 
Lalo Da, who until that same Colum- 
bian year had passed her nineteen sum- 
mers in and about a little straw and 
bamboo village built upon rafts in the 
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Pei Ho River, somewhere between Pekin 
and Tientsin. Lalo Da was not her real 
name, but one which Rouveroy was ac- 
customed to call her. Her real name 
was unpronounceable by French lips, 
but, translated into English, I believe it 
meant “The Light of the Dawn on a 
White Rice-Flower.” 

Rouveroy was a sailor before the mast 
on the French man-of-war, ** Admiral 
Duchesne,” and was detailed as a guar: 
dian in the French exhibit of china and 
tapestry in the Manufactures Building. 
Lalo Da belonged to the Chinese pavil- 
ion in the Midway, and was one of the 
flower girls who sold white chrysanthe- 
mums in the restaurant there. 

Now I have seen Lalo Da, and I am 
not in the least surprised at Rouveroy 
for falling in love with her. Indeed, I 
myself — but that is neither here nor 
there now,—and she was fond of Rouve- 
roy, and I am only the teller of a plain, 
unvarnished tale. But she was as good 
to look upon as is the starlight amidst 
the petals of dew-drenched orchids when 
the bees are drowsing and the night is 
young, and the breath of her mouth was 
as the smell of apples, and the smooth 
curve of her face where the cheek melted 
into the chin was like the inside of a 
gull’s wing as he turns against the light. 
This was how Kew Wen Lung spoke 
of her. For me, she was as pretty a 
little bit of Chinese bric-a-brac as ever 
evaded the Exclusion Act. 

For Rouveroy, Lalo Da was simply 
Lalo Da ; he could compare her to noth- 
ing but herself, which was an abstruse- 
ness beyond the reach of his rugged 
Breton mind, so he simply took her for 
herself, as she was, without considera- 
tion, comment, or comparison. 

He met her first when he was off duty 
one day, and was seeing the sights in 
the Midway. He went to the theater 
in the Chinese pavilion, and then after- 
wards with a companion lounged into 
the restaurant. She sold him a chrys- 
anthemum here, and he came the next 
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day and bought another, and the next, 
and still the next, until at last she be- 
gan to recognize him, and they talked 
together. He discovered to his great 
delight that she spoke a broken French, 
which shehad picked upfrom her father, 
who had been aclog-maker inthe French 
colony at Tonkin. One had to hear 
Lalo Da talk French, with her quaint 
little Chinese accent, in order to appre- 
ciate it. 

She was with her sister-in-law, Wo 
Tchung, a /ow-nueng’ingh, with a face 
like a Greek comedy mask, who mend- 
ed the costumes for the actors in the 
theater, and who smoked all the time. 
The two lived together in a pretty 
little box over the theater, full of 
chrysanthemums of all sorts of colors, 
and there Rouveroy spent most of his 
evenings when he and Lalo Da did not 
have to be otherwise engaged, while old 
Wo Tchung smoked and smoked, and 
while Lalo sang to him the quaintest 
little songs in the world, half French, 
half Chinese, accompanying herself 
upon her two stringed sz¢ar, with its 
cobra skin sounding board. 

Altogether, it was an experience the 
like of which Rouveroy had never 
dreamed. Lalo Da seemed to him a be- 
ing of another world, but whether his 
equal, his inferior, or his superior, he 
was unable to say. At times in his more 
rational moments he was forced to ac- 
knowledge to himself that this could not 
go on forever. He wasa sailor before 
the mast, and she was a Chinese flower 
girl. Manifestly they were not made for 
each other. Soon he would go away,— 
back to Brittany, and possibly marry 
some solid-built, substantial Jeannette 
or Marie; and when the great White 
City should be closed, Lalo Da would 
return to her little straw village on the 
Pei Ho, to be mated with a coolie who 
worked in the tea fields, and who would 
whip her. It was folly to allow himself 
to love her; it was cruel to try to make 
her love him ; the whole affair was wrong; 
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it was unjust ; it was unkind ; it was nev- 
er intended to be,— but O, it was sweet 
while it lasted ! 

It lasted just one day over a month: at 
the end of that time Rouveroy climbed 
to her little room one Sunday evening, 
and sat down, very quiet and very grave, 
in her window seat. Lalo Da came and 
sat upon his knees, and put her hands 
upon his face. Wo Tchung passed him 
his tea,and gave Lalo her little pipe with 
its silver mouth-piece. She teased him 
while he drank his tea, and joggled his 
arm until he wet his big yellow beard. 
She laughed a laugh that was like the 
tinkling of a little silver bell ; but looked 
into his face and suddenly became very 
serious. Then she spoke to him in 
French. 

“ Yee-Han,” she said,— for that was 
her way of pronouncing Rouveroy’s 
“ Jean,” —* Yee-Han, what is the matter 
tonight?” 

Rouveroy took a yellow envelope from 
his pocket. “ Lalo, I must go away. I 


have received orders to join my ship at 
New Orleans.” 

Then Lalo Da put her two small arms 
around his neck and cried. 

A week later the Admiral Duchesne 
was two days out from port. 


In the big Chinese pavilion on the 
Midway, Lalo Da dragged out the days 
as best she might, with her heart sick in 
her little body and a choking ache in 
her throat. During the day she vended 
her white chrysanthemums with smiles 
upon herface that were more pitiful than 
tears ; but at night she took a little china 
image from her bosom and burnt sandal- 
wood and incense sticks before it, and 
putting her forehead to the ground, 
prayed that she might see her big 
““Yee-Han” very soon. 

The days grew to weeks and the weeks 
into months,— her china joss gave her 
no sign, and the prayer-sticks fell askew 
and unfavorable where she cast them. 
Her longing after Rouveroy took the 
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form of homesickness, and when an op- 
portunity occurred of returning to China 
and to the little island village on the 
Pei Ho she took advantage of it, and 
within the week found herself with Wo 
Tchung inthe streets of San Francisco. 
Chinatown in San Francisco, with its 
dirt, its impurity of air, its individual 
and particular foulness, and its universal 
and general wickedness, was not the 
clean and breezy freshness of the village 
in the Pei Ho; but it was Chinese, and 
as such her heart warmed to it. Lalo 
Da’s father belonged to the Lee Tong 
association, and while they stayed the 
Lee Tong looked after them, and they 
lodged in Dupont Street, at the house 
of one of the heads of the Tong, whose 
name was Foo Tan, and who was known 
as a doctor of some repute. 

One day, soon after they had arrived, 
Lalo Da was minded to offer her usual 
prayer with an unusual sacrifice before 
the great joss, in the temple just off 
Sacramento Street. She went early in 
the afternoon, carrying with her as an 
offering a roasted sucking pig, all gay 
with parsley, lemon peel, tissue paper, 
and ribbons. She laid the offering be- 
fore the.joss, and wrote her prayer on a 
bit of rice-paper. Standing on the mat- 
ting before the joss, she put her two 
fists together, placed them against her 
chest, and bowed to him twice,—after 
which she bowed her forehead to the 
ground, and then, sitting back upon her 
heels, put the slip of rice-paper in her 
mouth, chewed it to a spongy paste, 
rolled it into a little wad, and flung it 
at the joss. That was the manner of 
her praying. Last of all she shook the 
prayer sticks till her arms were tired, 
and flung them out upon the ground in 
front of her. They fell more favorably 
than they had ever done before. She 
rose with a lightened heart, paid her bit 
to the mumbling old priest, and depart- 
ed. As she went joyfully down the dirty 
stairs she met Rouveroy. 

For the past month he had been sta- 
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tioned at Acapulco, then the Admiral 
Duchesne had been ordered to San 
Francisco, and his curiosity had driven 
him, when on shore leave, to wander 
into the tengled maze of narrow lanes, 
crooked streets, and unkempt piles of 
houses, that make up Chinatown. 

The old life began again ; and again 
Rouveroy would climb to Lalo Da’s lit- 
tle eyrie under the roof, where one 
could look out at the city dropping 
away beneath to meet the bay, and the 
bay reaching out to kiss the Contra 
Costa shore, which in its turn rose ever 
so slowly toward the faint blue cap of 
Diablo. Close below them the great 
heart of the city beat and beat all day 
long, but they did not hearit. The world 
might roll as it liked in those days. 

There had been an unusuaily warm 
summer in San Francisco that year, and 
small-pox broke out in the crowded al- 
leys of Chinatown. It was very bad for 
a while, and one morning Lalo Da woke 
to the consciousness of a little fever and 
nausea, and a slight pricking and twitch- 
ing in her face and in the palms of her 
hands. She knew what it meant. 

When the small-pox attacks an Ori- 
ental it does not always kill him, but it 
never leaves him until it has set its seal 
upon him horribly,indelibly. It deforms 
and puckers the features, and draws in 
the skin around the eyes and cheek- 
bones, until the face is a thing of horror. 

Lalo Da knew that she was doomed 
that even if she recovered, her face 
would be a grinning mask, and that 
Rouveroy, her “ Yee Han,” would shud- 
der at it, and never love her any more. 
She was sure of this,— ignorant as she 
was, she could not see that perhaps 
Rouveroy might love her for herself, not 
for her face. 

What Lalo Da went through with that 
morning, as she sat up in her bed with 
rattling teeth, I do not like to think of. 
But in the end she resolved to do a 
fearful thing. 

.. Now let us be as lenient with her as 
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we can. Remember that Lalo Da was 
after all only half-civilized ; and before 
everything else, remember that she was 
a woman, and that she loved Rouveroy 
very much. Ina like case a man would 
have bowed down and submitted. Lalo 
Da, being what she was, fought against 
fate as a cornered rat will fight. 

She expected Rouveroy that evening. 
She said to herself, while her nails bit 
into her palms, “I will not be sick until 
tomorrow.” 

Nor was she. How she nerved her- 
self to keep up that day is something 
I never understood; a man could not 
have done it. She had made up her 
mind slowly as to what she should do, 
and being once resolved, set about it re- 
morselessly. Remember always that she 
was half-civilized, that she was a wo- 
man, and that the little fever-devils just 
behind her eyes danced and danced all 
day long. She sought out the doctor, 
Foo Tan. 

“Foo Tan,” she said, “ what is it that 
will best make the eyes blind ?” 

He told her, and she wrote it down 
on her fan. 

“It is not otherwise dangerous ?” 

He said “ No,” and then she left him. 

When Rouveroy came that evening, 
he found her in bed, all but delirious. 

“It is le petit. verrol, Yee-Han, — 
small-pox ; promise me that you will go 
away for three months, and not try to 
see me until Iam better. You must not 
be near me, heart of my heart, lest the 
sickness should fasten upon you as well. 
Remember, you have promised. Now 
go. Goodby. I will send to you when 
it is time.” 

She kissed him upon the mouth and 
upon the eyes. Then the strain gave 
way. The little fever devils joined 
hands, and spun around and around be- 
hind her eyes, and she began talking 
very fast in Chinese about white horses 
and cahn-chamahs, and white-hot winds 
that blew in from the desert across the 
Pei Ho River. 
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After a long while he went away, and 
Wo Tchung went to the door with him, 
and called him to remember that he was 
not to try to see her for three months. 


THE days began to pass very wearily ; 
the hot weather held and the rain would 
not fall. The Admiral Duchesne. went 
up to Mare Island for repairs; and 
while Foo Tan fought for the life of 
Lalo Da, and while the health officers 
kept the yellow sign upon the door and 
strewed chloride of lime around the 
house, Rouveroy went drearily about 
his duties, wondering what could be 
the meaning of shooting pains across 
his forehead, and a maze of dull sparks 
weaving kaleidoscope patterns before 
his eyes. 

At last, one day, when everything five 
feet distant would be occasionally swal- 
lowed up by a lurid mist, he reported 
to the ship’s surgeon. The ship’s sur- 
geon examined his eyes, then laid down 
his instrument, and said very gently, as 
he cleared his throat :— 

“You must be prepared for a great 
shock. The vitreous humor has been 
somehow poisoned, and the optic nerves 
paralyzed ; it is a form of very acute 
hypermetrophy. My poor fellow, in a 
few weeks you will be totally blind.” 

This was true. All the light in the 
world went out for Rouveroy within the 
next month, and he went about with 
arms dangling at his sides,— for a blind 
man never swings his arms when he 
walks,— and people who talked to him 
always spoke in a loud, distinct voice. 
He managed to keep himself together 
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pretty well in the day-time, but at night 
he would often beat his head against 
the floor, and hurt himself with his nails 
and teeth. 

At the end of three months, and about 
the time when his hearing began to get 
acute, and he had begun to occupy him- 
self with making things out of bits of 
string, and had forgotten to turn his 
head in the direction of the speaker 
when addressed, he got word from Lalo 
Da and went back to her. 

Lalo Da mourned over him,andkissed 
his sightless eyes again, and the two 
went back to China, and eventually went 
to Tonkin, where Lalo Da’s father still 
fashioned clogs, and where Rouveroy 
found employment in the French colony, 
making hammocks, fish-nets, and net- 
purses, 

“You see,” Lalo Da had said to Wo 
Tchung, “I know that he knows I have 
had the small-pox, and that my face is 
no longer the face of a human being, 
but he can’t see it, and so he will always 
know me only as I was in the old days 
when I was a flower girl, and he used to 
come and see me in the little room over 
the theater.” 

And so the two live on in Tonkin, the 
one distorted by disease and the other 
blind. You would not know them for 
the same people that had once met each 
other in the Midway Plaisance. 


This is the story as my friend Kew 
Wen Lung, the gong-toi, told it to me. 
Personally, I do not believe very much 
of it ; however, you may have it for what 
it is worth. 

Frank Norris. 
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TWO DAYS AT THE HEAD WATERS OF THE NAVARRO. 


WRITTEN BY THE SECRETARY AND 


Art five o’clock sharp, Tuesday morn- 
ing, April 3d, Doctor Houston and my- 
self set out from Ukiah, Mendocino 
County, California, with a horse and 
buggy, for the head waters of the Na- 

varro,ona trout 
A Ag ° Ww 
ns AF informed of a 
- “splash dam,” 
“ PISHERMAN’S LUCK!” on the main 
stream, about 
four miles by a trail from the terminus 
of the wagon road, and distant about 
twenty miles from Ukiah. It was said 
that the back waters of the dam form 
a small lake, well stocked with steel- 
head salmon of an excellent quality, and 
that the scenery round and about it is 
both charmingly beautiful and impres- 
sively grand. 

It may be convenient for those who 
are not woodsmen to know that I have 
used the term “splash dam” as I heard 
it used in the lumbering districts of 
Pennsylvania. It applies to a dam for 
the storage of water, and when the 
quantity desired has collected, it is sud- 
denly allowed to pass through flood- 
gates in such force as to float the tim- 
bers placed in the bed of the stream 
below it for transportation. It was in- 
tended our trip should encompass that 
territory which lies between the head 
waters of the Navarro and the said dam. 

Leaving the Russian River valley at 
the mouth of Orr Creek, our route lay 
via the old Mendocino City stage road, 
gradually ascending Orr Creek cajion, 
over Pine Ridge, and for several miles 
skirting the divide between the Navarro 
and Big River waters. 

The morning was perfect, and on 
reaching the summit of the divide the 
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scenery was grand beyond description. 
Like Basil, whose 


Thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as 
the vapors 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window panes in 
the winter, 
I could utter no word. Three thousand 
seven hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, looking northward and west- 
ward as far as the eye could reach, was 
a dense forest of majestic redwoods, like 
sage and stately sentinels of forgotten 
ages, waving their bright green plumes 
three hundred feet aloft in welcome to 
the fitful breath of the morning. 

During the rest of our drive I was 
inclined to silence, presumably from an 
excess of emotions such.-as I never be- 
fore had experienced. I had seen many 
of Nature’s wonders, but for the want of 
a more appreciative sense of the sub- 
lime, I could only see in them the conse- 
quences of natural results, like the Irish 
tourist who visited Niagara Falls; he 
was seen searching about with a puz- 
zled look of inquiry on his countenance, 
to discover the wonderful inspired sen- 
timents which were to pervade his whole 
being on beholding the mighty torrent 
thundering down from above. 

“T can see nothing to hinder it,” said 
Pat. 

It was half past two o’clock when we 
arrived at Amos Snelling’s cabin. Here 
the wagon road terminated, and it was 
at this point that we had already decided 
to campover night. This spot was surely 
the paradise of the recluse, but we rather 
sought companionship with the familiar 
objects of civilization which belonged 
to it. 

There was a field of about twenty 
acres under fence, affording hay and 
pasturage, a comfortable and commodi- 
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ous cabin, astable and stock corral, and 
just on the margin of the stream we 
were to fish in was a bit of garden en- 
closed. Mr. Snelling was not at home 
to receive us, but seeing the latchstring 
of his domicile hanging on the outside, 
we “stood not upon the order of going,” 
—in— but accepted his generous hos- 
pitality with thanks in advance. 

We found the kitchen well supplied 
with cooking utensils. We also found 
a sack of potatoes. Of the potatoes we 
appropriated half a dozen next morning 
for breakfast. The premises were not 
quite tenantless; there were a horse and 
two Angora goats in the field, anda nu 
merous and noisy family of pigs roam- 
ing at large. The horse saw our ap- 
proach from its far corner of the field, 
and came up to us with a friendly greet- 
ing, seeming to observe our movements 

in detail, and to under- 


f, _~_-.--\f stand their purpose. 
‘» 4 & .8\ The goats appeared 
a8 Net, 4 more indifferent to ne- 

i= Vy gotiations for terms of 
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au friendliness, and by 
THE WIND BLEW sundry shakes of the 
THROUGH THEM. . 
head and an agitated 
profile display of chin whiskers, they 
seemed to say, “The right of possession 
is ours by virtue of seniority.” 

We were quite familiar with their 
sign language, and decided not to en- 
gage in a controversy, where we knew 
the chief arguments, either fro or con, 
to be mainly—*“ buts.” She of the riot- 
ous pig family took on such airs of inso- 
lent familiarity as to make -herself tire- 
some. She suddenly regarded our 
belongings with looks askance, as if 
debating the propriety of following our 
example by helping herself to whatever 
she saw, when our backs were turned. 
She demonstrated her diabolical designs 
at the first opportunity, by rearing upon 
her hind legs, seizing our bag of pro- 
visions from under the buggy seat, and 
making a bold break for high timber. 
The Doctor, who isan all-round athlete, 
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“FORCIBLY TOOK IT FROM HER,”’ 


and a sprinter of more than ordinary 
speed, gave chase, and forcibly took it 
from her. Her next raid was made 
upon a tin can of angle-worms. Fortu- 
nately it was of the quart size, and she 
could not swallow it whole. We finally 
barricaded all approach to the buggy, to 
prevent her from running away with the 
wheels; and after a hurried lunch we 
started in to fish for our dinners, the 
Doctor going below and I fishing up 
stream. 

Now began the full enjoyment of our 
outing. Early impressions seem eter- 
nal. A sunny spot of dry leaves dotted 
with blue-bottle flies ; their oft-repeated 
aimless flights above, to light upon the 
same leaf again; the lengthened hum 
of a passing bee, striking the ear sud- 
denly and slowly, gradually growing less 
and less in volume until the sound is 
lost, as in the whisper of a thought; 
the croaking of a tree-toad, and the 
choir of frogs crying “creep, creep” ; 
a bunch of flowers on the bank; the yel- 
low butterflies in threes and fours,—all 
these, and many other kindred objects, 
are associated with the events of my 
experiences with the rod and fly. 

This was our first fish of the season. 
The afternoon was warm and sunny, 
and a prettier stream to whip could not 
have been wished for. Clear, cold, 
sparkling water, dancing over the peb- 
bles in little waves not more than six 
inches high, now spreading wide in shal- 
low depths ; now hugging the bank in 
excavated cosy hiding places beneath 
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projecting rocks and roots of trees ; 
then smoothing down its ruffled pace in 
eddies below,— hesitating, halting, re- 
turning again, as if to explore the terri- 
tory it has passed in too great haste; 
then silently stealing away, bearing its 
bubbles — playthings of its rolicksome 
mood -— upon its bosom, to hurl itself 
with threatenings dire upon some bowl- 
der that had withstood its onslaughts 
for untold ages, and will perhaps dis- 
pute its right of way until time, with 
the running waters of the earth, shall be 
no more. 

In something less than two hours we 
met at camp again, the Doctor having 
caught sixty-four trout, and I sixty. 
They were very firm and plump, and of 
a fair average in size. The Doctor, who 
by the way is familiar with many of the 
sciences, proved himself possessed of 
still another in the culinary line, by do- 
ing them crisp and brown—“ to a turn.” 

There are two stages of trout fishing, 
marked by degrees of ecstasy so similar 
that it is difficult to determine to which 
one belongs the precedence. The first 
is catching the trout, which any one 
will reason is quite essential to the sec- 
ond,—which is eating them. It may be 
possible that hunger would induce me 
to change my present opinion, and favor 
the latter as the more enjoyable. 

I can conceive of no finer sport than 
angling for gamy fish. Picture such a 
stream as I have just told you about, 
and imagine yourself with rod ready 
poised to make the cast for your first 
trout of the season, confident of success, 
no less certain than actual possession 
would be. What arrangement of phrases 
would describe the emotions, what oc- 
cupation would so wholly employ the 
mind and veil the phantoms of its pet- 
ty cares, or so impart new vigor to the 
fagged energies of the toil-worn ? 

The weather was so mild and the air 
so fragrant with the scent of the fir and 
redwoods, that we decided to sleep un- 
der the trees instead of occupying the 
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house, as had been our intention to do. 
We found a spot just on the edge of the 
stream, which seemed to have been pur- 
posely designed for the occasion. A 
pile of drift had lodged against the 
bank, and was now dry, and in sufficient 
quantity to burn till morning. Our 
position was protected on three sides by 
smooth rock walls, the opening facing 
the pile of drift-wood. Within the en- 
closure, which was not more than thir- 
ty feet square, grew a cluster of young 
firs, their dense foliage forming an im- 
penetrable roof above us; while the 
ground beneath was carpeted toa depth 
of four or five inches with dry leaves 
and the boughs of evergreens. Pro- 
vided with our buggy robes, in addition 
to our blankets, we soon had improvised 
a comfortable bed ; and with a blazing, 
crackling fire at our feet, stretched our- 
selves out to enjoy a pipe and the be- 
nevolent sensation of having dined 
sumptuously at Snelling’s Camp. 

Companionship is as necessary to the 
enjoyment of an outing as fishing tackle 
is in the neighborhood of a trout 
stream. It does not lie in meditative 
solitude alone, or in the contemplation 
of new and grand scenery. To be alone 
under the same conditions would de- 
tract from the interest of the surround- 
ings, and leave a blank in the history of 
this night spent under the giant red- 
woods and Lilliputian fir trees. 

During the interval between dinner 
and bed-time, the Doctor recounted 
some of his early experiences in the 
way of fishing. He-said that when he 
first began fishing with artificial flies, 
he found it difficult to overcome a kind 
of paralytic impediment to his move- 
ments, when he saw a trout break the 
water. He explained: “ Sometimes a 
trout will spring out of the water a foot 
or two, turn gracefully as an acrobat, 
take a header down, and stay there un- 
til it has forgotten the circumstances of 
fraud in the decoy, which it is not likely 
to do during the remainder of your 
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stay. Thetimeto strike your fish is at 
the first glimpse you have of it, for in 
ninety-nine cases out of a possible hun- 
dred, the trout on springing into the 
air carries your fly in its mouth, and 
holds it there until it strikes the water 
again in its descent.” 

Subsequently, I have found the Doc- 
tor’s theory to be correct in practice. 

It was ten o'clock before we fell 
asleep, and half-past four when we 
awoke in the morning. Our fire during 
the night had produced a large bed of 
glowing embers and hot ashes, such as 
suggested roast potatoes and broiled 
fish and slices of bacon. We acted up- 
on the suggestion. A most noticeable 
feature of the atmosphere was its stim- 
ulating effect upon the appetite, and 
we had occasion to observe that ours 
were increasing in alarming proportions 
to our bodily capacities. 

After breakfasting, we began prepa- 
rations for a trip tothe dam. Our in. 
tention had been to pack our outfit on 
horseback, but feeling equal to the 
task of packing a pair of blankets each 
and provisions enough to last us a day 
or two, we agreed to leave the horse, 
and thus save ourselves the inconven- 
ience of caring for him until our return 
tocamp. After we were all ready for 
the advance movement, the Doctor 
made a discovery over which he went 
into ecstasies that did one good to list- 
en to. The prize discovered was a 
bucket that some one had improvised 
by cutting off the top of a coal oil can 
and thrusting a piece of telegraph wire 
through holes punched near the rim for 
a bail. 

“The bucket,” he argued, “ will hold 
our coffee-pot and tin plates, and serve 
a good purpose to boil things in,”—he 
could carry the whole “shooting match” 
on his arm, and not feel it. I was 
wholly in the dark as to what things 
we should have to boil in the kettle, 
and it was not until later-on that I real- 
ized the mysterious workings of a care- 
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ful Providence in suggesting its uses 
for any purpose whatever. 

For about a mile from camp the trail 
was passably good, but as the distance 
increased the trail contracted in propor- 
tion. Sometimes it would lead to what 
seemed to be a common center, from 
whence radiated game trails in all direc- 
tions, and it appeared to be a matter of 
‘“‘Hobson’s choice,” which one we took. a 
The Doctor, being longer in the reach ie 
than I, was most of the time from a quar- 4 
ter to half a mile ahead of me. The 
design of whatever stimulus suggested 
the tin kettle was no longer an unsolved Be 
problem. It had exceeded itself as a & 
common bucket, as it were, and had as- ; 





sumed a new réle as an audible guide- a 
board, which duty it performed even a 
more intelligently than the sign-boards - 
we see displayed at cross-roads, for I “a 


could determine with a degree of cer- 
tainty what the traveling was like ahead a 
of me, as indicated by the various moods 
of the tinware, between calm serenity 4a 
and a boisterous excitability. he 

As we advanced, the trail became = 
more and more difficult. It was grown i 
over with chaparral,—the branches so a 
interwoven above it as to oblige me to Ef 
stoop in order to trace it. I could hear 
the Doctor tearing his way through the 
brush like a herd of buffaloes on a stam- 
pede ; then I heard the contents of my “a 
guide-board,—nee bucket,—spill with a . a 
clatter that reverberated up and down 
the cafion, striking terror to the deni- 
zens of the forest, sending them scurry- 
ing hither and thither, not knowing in 
what direction their safety lay. Indi- 
cations pointed toa falling barometer 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 


‘ 


commotion. The Doctor had suddenly 4 
reined up against the ground in a sitting Sai. 
posture. He subsequently explained 3 
that ordinarily he could have sat down 5 


about nine hundred times easier. The 
impulse came with such force as to im- 
press him twice with the funny side of 
Hoyt’s comedy of “A Hole in the 
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Ground.” He took one of the impres- 
sions away with him, and left the other 
where he sat down. 

His halt was due to insecure footing 
just on the edge of 
one of those numer- 
ous little ravines 
/---7— which intersect the 
Bi. g) main cafion all the 
rf 4) ? way down. The de- 

f ~ » scent was at the prop- 
er angle to afford free 
and rapid transit to 
the bottom, and he 
was en route before 
he could say goodby to his friends, or 
Jack Robinson. He and the tinware 
became separated at starting, ut as in 
duty bound each individual piece started 
in pursuit, overtaking him just at the 
landing, and announcing its arrival by 
banging him on the head. A running 
stream of sulphurous vituperation led 
from the scene of the disaster. Noting 
his humor, I saw at once that it was one 
of those sad cases wherein our sympa- 
thies are best shown by maintaining a 
decorous silence, and gravely assuming 
the demeanor of a studious pupil intent 
upon the clinique, I listened while the 
Doctor diagnosed the infernal liar who 
told him the trail that led to the dam 
was a good one. 

We proceeded again on our way for 

another half hour, and then called a halt 


? 
/| 
ls. J 


we 
Y g 


‘* SUDDENLY REINED UP.” 


‘and decided on a change of tactics. Af- 


ter making a generous allowance for 
the probable toughness of the man’s 
conscience who named the distance to 
the dam from our starting point as be- 
ing four miles, we were positive that we 
had already exceeded its elastic license 
by a mile, if not more, and not knowing 
what phenomenal proportions a whole 
lifetime of assidious exercise might have 
developed in the size of his conscience, 
we decided not to experiment further, 
but to camp in that immediate neigh- 
borhood that night. 

We had now reached a strip of table 
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land, wooded by those awe-inspiring 
giants, the redwoods. I could not treat 
their presence as common, nor could I 
shake off the feeling it inspired of their 
princely greatness. The spot chosen 
for our camp was within hearing dis- 
tance of the stream, and within the rim 
of a decayed redwood stump about thir- 
ty feet in diameter, surrounded by suck- 
ers of the parent stem, which formed an 
enclosure like an Indian tepee. 

After making what preparations were 
necessary to our comfort on our return, 
we went to the stream, intending to go 
directly to the dam before springing 
our rods. At sight of the running water 
we found the self-imposed discipline too 
severe to be self-inflicted. To speculate 
on what numbers were lying in wait, 
and follow with the eye the movements 
of an ungainly fly, all out of proportion, 
near-sighted and legs awry, bobbing 
along in blind security, onward to the 
margin of blue bordering the ripples, 
wetting its feet, and then —a swirl on 
the surface,—and then we were both 
whipping thesame pool simultaneously. 

The traveling now became much 
easier, and we felt a strong desire to 
kick ourselves for not having known it 
sooner. The trout were taking the 
royal coachman in right royal style, and 
at five o'clock we had filled our baskets ; 
but the main purpose of our trip re- 
mained yet to be accomplished, unless 
we should postpone it for another occa- 
sion. This we decided to do, feeling 
satisfied from what we had already seen 
that we should direct our footsteps 
thither again, to spend a fortnight in 
July or August. 

Just before reaching theturning point, 
the Doctor had gone on ahead of me. 
When I next discovered him, as I 
rounded a bend in the stream,he was 
standing on a narrow strip of beach at 
the lower end of a pool about three 
hundred feet long, and of irregular 
width, from twenty to seventy-five feet. 
His rod was bent, and his eye intent up- 
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on the rapid motions of his line, as it cut 
the water with a rippling sound, which 
I could hear even where I stood. 

He had struck a monster salmon, and 





HE HAD STRUCK A MONSTER SALMON, 


it was giving him an entertainment by 
displays of strategy in salmon warfare 
that were truly marvelous. Sometimes 
it would spring out of the water, two 
feet above the surface, rapidly shaking 
its head from side to side, with jaws 
wide apart, as if reasoning an advantage 
in mid-air to free itself; then plunge 
again, to renew the battle with unabated 
vigor, lashing the water into foam ; then 
sounding its depths to sulk. 

“T’ve got him,” shouted the Doctor, 
who could only have known of my ap- 
proach intuitively, for he had not once 
taken his eye from the business in hand. 

But at that most interesting moment, 
only for a second’s space, some unfore- 
seen tangle occurred, and before he 
could pay out more line the fish had 
torn the leader off, and was free. 

Automatically reeling in the limp line 
again, the Doctor set about repairing 
damages. Meanwhile I was trying to 
locate the salmon that had escaped us 
so cleverly, and great Scott ! — pardon 
the ejaculation of my surprise, — the 
place was full of them. There they were, 
leisurely swimming about, truly a won- 
derful sight, and worth going a long way 
to see. The water was from six to ten 
feet deep, and within that small compass 
there were not less than fifty large sal- 
mon. 

A heavy splagh as if a man had fallen 
overboard caused me to look up, and I 
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beheld the Doctor once more engaged 
in an exciting set-to. Hehad struck an- 
other, and the same tactics were being 
employed as in the former encounter. 
After a brave and furious struggle for 
twenty minutes, the fish grew less and 
less active, and finally turning on its 
side, suffered itself to be towed ashore 
and safely landed at our feet. 

There is something pitiful in the ex- 
pression of a vanquished salmon. I could 
not help saying, “ Poor fellow!” as it 
lay passive to our scrutiny, and unre- 
sistingly allowed us to handle it. It was 
a ten-pound fish, captured with a six and 
one-half ounce split bamboo, and a num- 
ber eight hook. 

I now proposed three cheers for the 
Doctor, which were given with a will 
by the entire party, and we didn’t give 
a whoop who in Mendocino County 
heard us, either. 





J 


‘‘ THREE CHEERS FOR THE DOCTOR.”’ 


It was now getting late, and we began 
retracing our footsteps up the stream. 
The evening twilight was of short dura- 
tion, and the darkness of night was up- 
on us with hardly a warning of its ap- 
proach. It was nine o’clock when we 
reached our camp, and to say that we 
were hungry would but tamely express 
it. My first movement was to lie down 
on my back, and elevate my heels to a 
perpendicular, to allow the water in my 
boots to run out. Never try it. The 
stream will course downward on the in- 
side of your clothing, and suddenly swish 
out under the back of your neck. 

In a few moments all the necessary 
arrangements were completed for the 
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enjoyment of a comfortable dinner. 
The now famous tin kettle was again 
brought into service, asa pot to boil 
part of the steelhead in. I am of the 
Doctor’s opinion that boiling is the bet- 
ter way to cook a large trout or a sal- 
mon. Being nicely done, he spread it 
on our tin plates ; then drawing a large 
lump of butter until it was brown, in 
the frying-pan, he poured it hot over the 
fish. To this, during the course of eat- 
ing, add a little lime or lemon juice. 
The recipe, will disappoint no one. 

Our sleep during the night was undis- 
turbed, and we awoke feeling but little 
the worse for our trip the day before. 

As if preparatory to “turning out,” 
the Doctor thrust his arm from under 
the blankets, and began a careful exam- 
ination from the outside of his sleeve, 
apparently to locate a flea. Being sat- 
isfied upon this point, he cautiously 
turned down the sleeve, and exposed to 
view a bluish protuberance about the 
size of a horse chestnut, attached to 
his left fore-arm. It was no “chestnut,” 
however, but a wood-tick. 

Wood-ticks are familiar to most of us 
that occasionally indulge in a woodland 
ramble during the summer months. 
Preparatory to the emergencies of an 
outing, it may be well to know about 
their methods of attack, and how to ex- 
tract them to avoid very unpleasant re- 
sults. Inserting the sharp point of its 


head into the opening of one of the 
pores, it turns slowly to the left, thus 
acting upon the principle of a left- 
handed corkscrew, burrowing its head 
deeper with each revolution, until it 
has literally screwed its head into the 
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pore, which immediately contracts 
again about its neck, and no slight 
brush will dislodge it. 

The impulse of the moment when we 
discover one hanging to us, is summar- 
ily to pull it off, and in more cases than 
otherwise, the body is dismembered, 
and the head left remaining, to produce 
a painful irritation. To remove one 
properly, seize it between the thumb 
and forefinger, and carefully and slowly 
turn it toward the right, the same as 
you would insert an ordinary thumb- 
screw, and the tick, head and all, is re- 
moved without trouble. 

After the usual routine of breakfast- 
ing, we started for Snelling’s cabin, 
where we arrived at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Keeping to the bed of the 
stream, our return trip was performed 
with mnch less fatigue and fewer abra- 
sions than we had suffered the day be- 
fore by way of the trail. During the 
morning, we caught something more 
than 150 trout each, reserving the 
larger ones only, and returning the 
smaller ones, to be caught again on 
some future occasion. 

After dressing our fish nicely, and 
packing them in alternate layers be- 
tween green alder leaves, and sprink- 
ling each layer with granulated sugar to 
preserve their firmness, we had by actu- 
al count four hundred and eighty beau- 
tiful specimens of the Salmo fontinalts, 
with which to gladden the eyes of our 
friends at home; and scald with briny 
tears of chagrin the all awry optics of 
the envious tatterdemalion who yelled 
“ Fisherman’s luck ” as a good speed to 
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“ A TRUE joke,” said Muley Hassan, 
the cadi of Hillah, as we sat on the sum- 
mit of the largest of the innumerable 
burial mounds of the ancient city of 
Warka, eating our noonday lunch, “al- 
ways has an element of surprise, of un- 
expectedness, about it. I confess that 
I am often led to do things somewhat 
inexcusable in themselves, on account 
of the amusement I receive from the 
surprise and amazement which my ac- 
tions occasion. Now, I have thought, 
my friend, of several excellent jokes in 
the last few days ; and ever since the 
tower of Bowariyeh, yonder, came in 
sight across the plain I have been dwell- 
ing upon one, in the execution of which 
I bespeak your assistance.” 

It happened that although my com- 
rades of the Chaldean exploring expedi- 
tion sent out by the University of Tran- 
sylvania were well versed in Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Hebrew, and Aramaic, and 
could even read Arabic, I was the only 
one who could speak and understand the 
last named language. But my friend 
Muley Hassan, cadi of Hillah, interpre- 
ter and chief of our Arab retinue, had 
been educated in England, and so there 
never had been any occasion for me to 
use my Arabic. Indeed, Muley Hassan 
was not aware that I could speak Arab- 
ic, and it was owing to this fact that on 
the evening before I had learned of one 
of his excellent jokes,— which certainly 
did contain enough of the unexpected 
to afford the liveliest amusement to the 
mind in which it originated. Muley 
Hassan proposed to the Arab retinue 
that we Americans should be seized and 
haled before him at sunrise of the sec- 
ond day of the encampment at Warka, 
when he, in his judicial capacity as cadi, 
would condemn us to death on the 
charge of instigating treason to the 
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Turkish government, the manner of our 
death to be burial alive in the clay cof- 
fins which filled the great mounds of 
the ancient necropolis. Muley Hassan 
laughed long and loud, as he described 
to the Arab retinue the wild amaze- 
ment, the speechless surprise, we would 
show when sentenced to death. There 
was to him, moreover, something de- 
lightfully absurd in the entombment of 
four living citizens of the young repub- 
lic of the West in the receptacles 
which held the forgotten citizens of the 
well-nigh forgotten empire of the East. 
The Arabs did not laugh with Muley 
Hassan at the ludicrousness of the pro- 
posed joke, but they smiled when he 
mentioned that he would retain a fourth 
of our property and that the rest should 
be divided among them. 

“What is your joke, Muley Hassan ?” 
said I. 

“T will tell you later. The learned 
Smedberg is coming, and although it is 
principally a joke on the Arabs, still 


there is no reason why he should not be. 


startled too.” 

Doctor Smedberg had laboriously 
climbed up the steep side of the high 
mound on which we sat. “The rest of 
us are going to make some examination 
of the city walls,” said he. “ We shall 
endeavor to trace the limits of the city 
proper, and form some estimate of its 
extent. While we are doing this, Ath- 
erton, if you and the cadi will exhume a 
few coffins near the top of the mound, 
we will return and examinethem. I 
see that the weather has saved most of 
the trouble of digging by conveniently 
washing away the earth. Observe the 
manner in which the mound is con- 
structed. First,a number of these clay 


coffins, shaped like inverted soup tu- — 


reens, are placed side by side and end to 
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end upon a platform of bricks, then the 
interstices are filled with earth, then a 
flooring of bricks is placed over all, 
then more coffins, and so on indefinitely. 
Do not dig through the upper layer, 
and do not open any coffins.” 

Ina few minutes Muley Hassan and 
I had removed the earth from above 
and between some half dozen. Upon 
the largest and most finely ornamented 
was an inscription and I read aloud,— 

“Rabshakeh of Borsippa, captain of 
King Nebuchadnezzar.” 

“Let us look into it,” said Muley 
Hassan. “There are thousands of cof- 
fins in this mound alone. The examin- 
ation of one will make no difference to 
Smedberg.” 

The coffins consisted of one piece of 
pottery of the dimensions of a huge 
bath tub. It could be lifted and re- 
placed without leaving any evidence 
that it had been disturbed. 

“We will look in on the Captain Rab- 
shakeh,” commented Muley Hassan. 

The end of the coffin was raised, there 
was a fleeting vision of a blue-garbed 
body, then only a heap of impalpable 
dust, and a few small copper utensils lay 
before us. 

“Ttis the way with them,” said Muley 
Hassan. “Kept away from the air, 
these bodies often retain their forms, 
the very cloth in which they are swathed 
remaining intact ; but the moment the 
air touches them, they crumble into 
dust. Rarely they do not immediately 
crumble, and it was for that reason, no 
doubt, that Smedberg requested us to 
open none of them. But of my joke: it 
is this,—I will lie down under one of 
these coffins; this of Rabshakeh will 
do very well. Shortly, Smedberg, Jack- 
son, and Terhune, will come. The cof- 


fin will be lifted, and the professors will 
glance hastily under it to see the vanish- 
ing Chaldean, when a hand will grasp 
them, an unearthly shriek will salute 
them, and — but you must be holding 
the coffin, for in their fright they will 
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drop it, and it might strike my out- 
stretched hand. Toward evening, when 
the shadows lengthen, I will creep un- 
der the coffin again. Then you must 
bring the Arab workmen to open the 
coffin. How they will run. They will 
think it is the evil one himself. There 
is but one better joke that I have ever 
contrived, and I shall telf you that to- 
morrow,— tomorrow early.” 

The city walls were less extensive 
than Smedberg had believed, and it was 
not long before Muley Hassan descried 
my colleagues threading their way 
through the mounds in our vicinity. As 
the supply of air under the coffin would 
not be large, he propped up the edges 
with potsherds, but in such a manner 
that none but the most careful observer 
would notice them. To say that my 
colleagues were surprised, terrified, hor- 
rified, at seeing a living hand reach out 
of a tomb which had not been touched 
for twenty-seven centuries, will give a 
mild idea of the almost reason-dethron- 
ing sensations that seized them. The 
revulsion that came when they perceived 
what the apparition was left them weak 
and trembling. They would not stay to 
see the joke repeated on the Arab work- 
men, but reluctantly promising to send 
these unsuspecting individuals to assist 
me in ostensible excavations, they de- 
parted to examine the remains of the 
tower of Bowariyeh, the ancient temple 
of Vul-ninip. 

The shadows were lengthening over 
the dead city of the dead. The ap- 
pointed time for the approach of the 
Arab workmen was at hand. The fig- 
ures of the three Transylvanian profes- 
sors creeping about in the heaps of rub- 
bish at the foot of Bowariyeh showed 
black against the western glow. 

“Do you see the workmen?” asked 
Muley Hassan, as I gazed toward the 
west through my field glass. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Then it is time for me to esconce 
myself in the last resting place of Rab- 
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shakeh,” said he, for I had not told him 
that the workmen were going towards 
the tents, not coming towards us. My 
colleagues had been busy about Bowari- 
yeh, and had not yet given the orders as 
requested. Isat down on the coffin. 

“ This is an excellent joke, but it is 
nothing to the joke I shall play tomor- 
row.” Muley Hassan’s voice came clear 
and distinct, for now that the unobserv- 
ing Arabs were to be dealt with, the 
coffin was propped with bricks. 

Ah, that joke of tomorrow. What of 
my plans of resistance? Smedberg 
could not sight a rifle, and Jackson and 
Terhune were most indifferent fighters. 
I must fight alone, unless we ran away. 

“Yes, my joke of tomorrow will be a 
fine one. You will all appreciate it.” 
will Smedberg, Jackson and Terhune.” 

I began to pile loose bricks upon the 
broad, flat top of the coffin of Rab- 
shakeh very softly, to make no noise. 

“ Are the Arabs coming ?” 

“T cannot see them,” said I, piling 
on more bricks ; and now I judged that 
they were more than he could lift. 

“ Muley Hassan, cadi of Hillah,” said 
I in Arabic. 

“ What!” exclaimed Muley Hassan. 

“It is the new inscription I am pla- 
cing on the coffin,” said I, still in Arab- 
ic, “ for the last resting place of Rab- 
shakeh is to have a new tenant. Good- 
by, Muley Hassan.” And I started 
away, but there was a mighty heaving 
under the coffin, and the pile of bricks 
upon it began to topple and tumble. 
Quickly I tiptoed back and threw my- 
self upon it. I could hear Muley Has- 
san pant as he struggled to raise the 
coffin, but I am a heavy man and he 
could not move it. 

“ Atherton, Atherton,” he screamed. 

I thought to myself that if he be- 
lieved I was a long way off, he would 
think that the coffin was too heavy for 
his strength of its own weight and the 
weight of the things I had piled upon 
it, and would lie still until I could in- 
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crease the weight. I had practised 
ventriloquism when young, and I an- 
swered in a voice seemingly from the 
foot of the mound. 

“ Yes, my friend, I will soon be there. 
It was only a joke.” 

Then I piled on bricks until the top 
would hold no more ; and then, by mak- 
ing buttresses at the sides, I heaped the 
bricks stil! higher upon the coffin, all 
the while encouraging Muley Hassan in 
a voice which came slowly nearer up 
the side of the mound. At length I 
saw that no living man could lift the 
load,— and the sun being nearly down, 
I feared lest I might lose my way in the 
maze of mounds, and set out for camp. 

As the evening shadows deepened, 
and Muley Hassan did not appear, my 
colleagues and the Arabs grew uneasy. 
Ibrahim, second in command of the 
Arabs, bade accompany him in a search 
for their missing chief. 

“T will go with you,” said I, apprising 
Ibrahim that I understood Arabic. 
“Perhaps Muley Hassan has encoun- 
tered some wild beast. There are lions 
about these ruins, are there not ?” 

*“ At times, master; and devils, too, 
at times.” 


As I had expected, the Arabs started . 


for the mound where Muley Hassan and 
I had spent the day, and soon we heard 
on the dusky air faint cries for help. 

“ Listen,” said Ibrahim. 

“ Listen again,” said I, and from the 
grim mounds about us came other cries 
for help,— now here, now there, ming- 
ling with the voice of Muley Hassan. 

“It is not Muley Hassan,” said I. 
“Do you not hear those other voices ? 
There are devils here, luring you on. 
Listen!” Anda low chuckling sounded 
about us, rising into a screeching laugh- 
ter as the Arabs fled into the darkness. 

As I followed through the mounds 
I heard another screeching, maniacal 
laugh, which was not the effect of my 
own ventriloquism, but came from the 
direction of the coffin of Rabshakeh. 
Wardon Allan Curtis. 



























































” THE 


PANGLIMG ‘-MUDA- 


fi ROM rn OF MALAYA 


Gapys leaned back on her cushions 
with a sigh of relief, and gazed up 
through the interlacing boughs at the 
gradual reddening of the sky. 

Beach ‘stole occasional glances at her, 
as he labored steadily on with his pad- 


dle. He had never seen her in broad 
daylight before, and he noted with 
quickened pleasure her tall, lithe form, 
her gracefully poised head and slender 
neck. Hermind was filled with thoughts 
that gave her face a pensive, almost 
sad, look ; yet there were lines in the 
corners of her mouth that caused him 
to wonder, strangely enough, if she 
would not be as firm in friendship as 
she had been in war. 

She raised her long black lashes sleep- 
ily, and looked up into Beach’s face 
with a smile. The color, which her 
month’s captivity had not been able to 
conquer, came into her cheeks, and 
communicated itself to those of her ad- 
mirer. Beach was thinking that if they 
reached Temerloh they would probably 
have to give up their expedition into 
the interior for the present, and that if 
Mead and his sister went on to Singa- 
pore for safety, it might be just as well 
for him to accompany them; then he 
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checked himself in surprise at the ease 
with which his conscience acquitted 
him of the trust his government had 
placed in him. At any rate, he excused 
himself lamely ; he did not know when 
he had seen a prettier girl ; he would 
really like to know her better,—and 
then he caught her eye again. 

“ Did you get a nap?” he asked hur- 
riedly. 

“Tthink so. Does it not seem selfish 
— my lying here asleep, while you are 
working hour after hour? I wonder if 
I could not row, while you rested? I 
once could handle a boat rather well. 
May I try?” 

She looked so charming in her desire 
to aid, that Beach, forgetting everything 
but his wish to humor her, handed her 
the paddle. 

“Ts the Tuan sick,” growled Wahper- 
ing from the bow, “that he gives his work 
to women? The Panglima prau with ten 
oars come in one half hour. We get to 
Cave Rocks first, there can fight while 
Tuan sleep.” 

With a muttered imprecation at the 
Malay’s impertinence, Beach took the 
paddle and drove it into the water with 
renewed vigor, although his muscles 
ached and his limbs were stiff with the 
unwonted toil. 

Suddenly the Malay in the stern 
stopped and raised his paddle above his 
head. All ceased and listened, as the 
boat glided swiftly on down the stream. 

In amoment they could make out dis- 
tinctly what Wahpering’s trained ear 
had heard for some time, the regular 
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plash of paddles, and the accompanying 
squeak of rattan oarlocks. 

The Panglima heard it too, and a grim 
smile of victory flushed his swarthy feat- 
ures. Wahpering saw the look and un- 
derstood it, and touched the handle of 
his kris significantly. 

‘*No can reach Cave Rocks. Bind 
Panglima — mouth and hands. Take 
out oars,— sono make sound. Lie down 
allin bottom boat. No speak,— prau go 
by. Now, perg?,— go,— under ¢sambuso 
Lekas!”’ 

The maneuver was easily made. The 
top of a giant jungle tree had fallen over 
the river, resting on the stilt-like plat- 
form of mangrove roots. Vines and 
ferns had entwined themselves about its 
trunk and branches, until the tree af- 
forded an almost impenetrable screen 
from without. The boat was worked 
noiselessly to the darkest recess of the 
leafy alcove, and the branches and vines 
were carefully arranged over the en- 
trance. 

The noise of paddles became more 
distinct, mingled with a low buzz of talk. 
Then one moment of breathless sus- 
pense, and the swift war prau swept 
into view. 

Gladys closed her eyes with an in- 
stinctive shudder, and reached out and 
took her brother’s hand. 

Twice the prau paused before a more 
than ordinarily dense mass of overhang- 
ing foliage, while a stalwart Malay in the 
bow thrust a long pole into its midst. 
Wahpering started uneasily, and spoke 
excitedly in his native tongue to his 
brother, who nodded his head and 
handed him the long steering oar. 

“We're in for it, if they try that game 
on us,” whispered the Doctor. “How- 
ever, I would not mind spitting that 
ugly Mamat. I owe him one for laugh- 
ing while I chased those cursed butter- 
flies in the sun.” 

Wahpering watched every movement 
of the enemy’s boat with a tiger-like in- 
tentness, as it came swiftly abreast their 
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hiding place. He could almost have 
touched the Malay in its bow, as he 
raised his pole and with a heavy lunge 
thrust it through the mass of foliage. 
It was aimed straight for the bottom of 
the hidden boat, and would have struck 
Beach full in the breast. Quick as light- 
ning the old headman raised the long 


paddle and turned it from its course. | 


Once more it broke through the fragile 
screen, and once more Wahpering ren- 
dered its aim purposeless. The Malay 
oarsmen grunted impatiently and dipped 
their paddles in the water, but the pole- 
man motioned them to hold. 

The prau had drifted a few feet down 
the stream. The Doctor, in his eager- 
ness to see what was taking place, raised 
himself on his elbow just as the pole 
cdme crashing through for the thitd 
time. The sensitive craft responded to 
his weight and Wahpering lost his bal- 
ance. The pole struck the long wooden 
prow of the boat with a dull, heavy thud. 
With a look of disgust and contempt, 
Wahpering commenced calmly to strip 
off everything but his sarong and kris. 
His brother did the same. 

The Panglima’s eyes flashed as he 
watched these preparations for the death 
struggle. He did not doubt for a mo- 


ment what the end of the contest would * 


be between his fifteen men, the flower 
of his own picked body-guard, and his 
poorly armed captors: his mind was 
rather bent on some plan of escape for 
himself from the fury of the old Pung- 
hulo. He strained quietly at his bonds, 
as he heard Mamat, the chief of his 
guard, give the orders to bring the prau 
back to the point from which the noise 
came. 

“Tt was a hollow log,” he heard one 
of his men say. 

“We will see,” Mamat.answered. 

Wahpering moved from the bow to 
the side of the Panglima. The Chief 
closed his eyes and ceased his hopeless 
struggle. 
Again and again the poleman essayed 
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to raise the heavy mass of limbs and 
vines that protected the hidden boat. 
Finally, with a grow] of rage, he snatched. 
up a steel-headed lance, and threw it 
with all his might through the opening 
he had made. It glanced along the beak 
of the prow and disappeared into the 
darkness of the lagoon. 

All was still for an instant, the pursu- 
ers listening for the result of the throw, 
the pursued undetermined whether to 
fight or wait until discovered. Then the 
silence was broken by a fierce, hoarse 
bellow of mingled rage and pain. 

The oarsmen in the prau lifted their 
boat almost out of the water in their 
mad haste to get into midstream. 

A monster sladang rose from out of 
the mud almost under the neck of the 
captive boat, and dashed out into the 
current. In his massive shoulder stuck 
the blade of the lance. His savage, 
blood-shot eyes were rolling with pain, 
and his powerful horns tore away the 
limbs and vines as though they were 
threads. 

The war-prau pulled swiftly down the 
stream to give full room to the great 
horns. The bull floundered on beyond 
his depth, pounding the water into a 
creamy foam, then with an angry snort 
he shook his head menacingly at the 
departing boat and turned back to the 
shore. 

“Saved by a miracle!” whispered 
Gladys, as she watched the black form 
of their savage deliverer crush through 
his feeding ground of lily pads and go 
bellowing up the bank. 

“Yes, it took a miracle to make up 
for my awkwardness,” said the Doctor 
ruefully. ‘“ What next, Wahpering?” 

“ Machan-an,— eating,” answered the 
Malay, opening a bag of provisions. 

“ Not such a bad idea. I actually feel 
faint. Sixteen hours of hard work with- 
out a mouthful! It reminds me of a 
march I made with Grant down in—” 

“You will feel fainter, Doctor, after 
a glance at the contents of our larder,” 
broke in Beach, holding open the bag. 
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“What shall it be, Miss Mead,—a 
prawn-ball or a duck’s egg,— a fried fish 
or a plantain Jeaf of curry, or possibly a 
stick of sugar cane?” 

Gladys reached down into the con- 
glomerate mass of food and fruits, and 
picked out some biscuits and an orange. 
Turning to the old headman first she 
smiled sweetly with a—‘“ 77ima kast, 
I thank you, Punghulo.” Then looking 
up reprovingly into Beach’s handsome 
face she said, “I am ashamed of you, 
sir, for making sport of Wahpering’s 
thoughtfulness. Remember, such ac- 
tions are unbecoming a cavalier.” 

“T apologize,” replied the young man, 
bowing low ; “and as a proof of my con- 
trition I eat this prawn-ball, odor and 
all.” 

“QO, don’t worry about Wahpering’s 
feelings,” interposed the Doctor. “ He’s 
after something else than compliments.” 

Gladys looked sadly down at the cap- 
tive and shuddered. 

Wahpering backed the boat carefully 
from its hiding-place, and headed it 
down the stream. 

“ Jaga, biak biak,—carefully,” he cau- 
tioned. “We make Cave Rocks before 
they turn back— good; if no make 
Cave Rocks, Tuan Doctor better pray 
Allah for nother sladang!”’ 

The Doctor dropped his head to hide 
the angry flush that mounted to his 
temples at the old headman’s scornful 
rebuff, and plied his paddle with a 
fierce vigor. 

The air was becoming oppressive. 
The cicadas in the trees above had 
ceased their shrill reiterative songs, and 
the sun poured down its full heat into 
the jungle-closed river. 

“Tow much farther, Wahpering?” 
asked Beach, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

The Malay raised his paddle, and 
pointed straight ahead and high up 
among the trees. 

All followed his motion. The trees 
seemed to be set against a solid black 
background. 
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‘*“THREW IT WITH ALL HIS MIGHT.”’ 


“ Looks like a rain cloud or the wall 
of a cafion.” 

“Cave Rocks,” answered the Malay. 
‘Plenty safety there. Sakies give us 
help. Lekas, hear paddle!” 

The men threw all caution aside, as 
the vast pile of volcanic rocks loomed 
up before them, and sent the boat 
bounding through the water with a re- 
doubled speed. The river, which before 
had wound and twisted through the 
forest like the track of a gigantic snake, 
now stretched out in a perfectly straight 
line for more than a mile. Directly in 
the middle of this watery race-course 
loomed the honeycombed mass. 

As their keel grounded on the shelv- 
ing beach at its foot, the woods rang 
with a fierce, exultant yell, and the war- 
prau swept into sight around a bend. 
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“Cheer away, my hearties,’ shouted 
Beach, waving his helmet gayly above 
hishead. “ We’ve got the laugh on you 
this time.” And not waiting for his 
companions, he threw his arm about the 
girl’s supple waist, and in a moment 
they were twenty feet above, standing 
in the mouth of one of the many caves 
that indented the wall. 

Wahpering followed with the provis- 
ions and arms. The Doctor was the last 
to leave the boat. The hostile prau 
was advancing more rapidly than he 
realized. 

He raised the Panglima slowly, and 
walked carefully to the bow,where Mead 
was waiting to help him land. But the 
boat, released of its freight, slid softly 
off the shaly beach, and was being 
gradually carried down the stream in 
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the direction of the rapidly gaining 
prau. 

“Drop him and jump, Doctor!” 


shouted Mead, making frantic efforts 
to reach its side. 

“ Jump, for heaven’s sake,” he yelled 
again, seeing him hesitate. 

The Doctor started :o put down the 
Chief and take up a paddle, but seeing 
the advancing prau not a dozen rods 
away, he raised the Panglima above his 
head, and threw him with all his 
strength into the bottom of the boat, 
and sprang for the shore. 

The boat responded to the impetus, 
and shot from under him into mid- 
stream. 

“ All right,” he gasped, as he emerged 
from the water. “I think that drop 
rather surprised him, hey !”” And grasp- 
ing Mead’s hand, they sprang up the 
rocks. 

Wahpering had watched the escape 
of the Panglima in speechless amaze- 
ment. His drawn kris was in his hand 
ready to stab his foe, and throw his 
body down among his followers the in- 
stant they landed on the beach; for he 
was no longer needed as a hostage. He 
had faced death and betrayed his nation 
for this moment, and while the sweets 
of satisfied revenge were still in his 
mouth, he saw them snatched from him, 
and he powerless to prevent. 

The ping of a musket-ball cluse to his 
head brought him to his senses, and 
with a howl of baffled rage he raised a 
huge bowlder above his head, and hurled 
it with an almost superhuman strength 
at the receding boat. It struck the half 
deck and split it into a hundred frag- 
ments. Again he raised a stone, regard- 
less of the bullets that began to chip 
the rocks about him, and hurled it vain- 
ly at his enemy. 

A mocking peal of laughter was his 
only answer. 

“QO, the fools, the dogs! Why you no 
throw him in river?” he hissed, turning 
fiercely on the Doctor, who was _ push- 
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ing the cartridges into the magazine of 
his express. 

“Do I look like a murderer ?” snapped 
the old man. “ Come in out of the wet.” 

The Punghulo fell moodily back, mut- 
tering in his native tongue. 

“He is calling you anything but a 
gentleman,” laughed Mead. “ This is 
your second offense today.” 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders, 
and poked his head over the edge of the 
precipice. 

“There he is in the arms of his fam- 
ily. Now I suppose we must look out 
for fun. Hello there, Wahpering, don’t 
sulk,—what next ?” 

“If shoot Panglima, —rest run away.” 

“ Possibly, old fellow, but I had rather 
try running myself, first.” 

Wahpering saw that he must forego 
his revenge, and look out for his own 
safety. Already the Malays, urged on 
by the Panglima, were beginning to 
scale the cliff. Turning scornfully to 
Beach, he said :— 

“Take woman and the little Tuan 
Doctor and follow my brother.” Glan- 
cing at Mead, he finished, “ Stay, if no 
afraid.” 

Then, prying off a mass of rock, he 
sent it down among the besiegers. He 
smiled grimly, as he listened to the cries 
of pain that followed the crash. 

“ Give me rifle.” 

Mead handed him the gun. He 
crawled carefully to the edge of the 
canon, looked down on the scattered 
warriors, and fired twice. Not waiting 
to see the effect of his shots, he said : — 

“Come. They give us plenty time, 
now. No like medicine.” 


XII. 


THE passage which they were follow- 
ing led them back into the heart of the 
mountain and upward. It was crossed 


by others at right angles, and twice 
they came.upon rooms of varying size. 
A softly diffused light filtered down 
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through the many fissures and cracks 
of the sides and root, making torches 
unnecessary. The reverberations of 
the rifle shots sounded muffled and far 
away to the hurrying fugitives. 

The gloom, the strangeness of the 
place, and their ignorance of everything 


The passage grew narrower and steep 
er, and they turned off into a lateral 
one, that seemed to terminate in a lofty 
chamber. 

The guide raised his hand, and said 
in Malay,— 

“ Nanti,— wait,— Wahpering.” 





‘“HE HURLED IT AT THE RECEDING BOAT.” 


about them, made speech seem out of 
place, and backward glances foolish. 

They could not exult at their escape, 
with only a few hundred yards separat- 
ing them fro. .e Panglima, and so 
they hurried along the narrow, winding 
passage, without question or comment. 

Gladys clutched Beach’s arm convul- 
sively, as the report of Wahpering’s 
rifle reached her ears. He knew that 
she was thinking of her brother, and 
did not try to comfort her. 


Gladys sank down on a great square 
block of red sandstone, and leaned her 
head against the rugged wall. 

Beach stood over her. 

“Can I do anything, Miss Mead?” 
he said, his voice filled with a genuine 
sympathy. 

“] am only tired, and anxious about 
Tom. Do you hear footsteps ?” 

Beach sprang to the mouth of the 
passage to listen, as Mead and Wahper- 
ing rushed through. 
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THE ELEPHANT PATH, 


The old headman only paused to lift 
the rock on which the girl had been 
seated, and take candles trom under it. 
Then he placed his shoulder against a 
massive bowlder that formed an angle 
in the wall, and pushed with all his 
strength. It turned slowly, as on a 
pivot. 

The watching fugitives did not wait 
for the word, but one after another 
crowded into the dark opening. The 
cries of their pursuers came faintly to 
their ears. 

Wahpering closed the great stone af- 
ter him, and laughed quietly. 

“No more Panglima Muda. 
candles.” 

For half an hour they tramped along 
the corridor. Their spirits had under- 
gone a wonderful change. They were 


Light 


united, and free from all danger. The 
long, grotesque shadows that their can- 
dles cast up the sides of the walls, the 
half-drunken gyrations of a colony_of 
bats, the Doctor’s attempt at a tune, 
all afforded subjects for mirth,—every- 


thing acted on their spirits like cham- 
pagne, and they went trooping along 


the passage, laughing and joking like a 
party of school children. 

“By George, is n’t it great!” shouted 
Beach. “I feel as though I could kiss 
the darkness for not having a kris or a 
musket-ball concealed in it.” 

“Better not try,” broke in 
“ You might swallow a bat.” 

Gladys laughed musically at Beach's 
enthusiasm. 

‘*} declare, the Doctor has broken his 
monocle !”” 


Mead. 
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The old man stcpped as though he 
had been shot, and grasped the end of 
his silken cord in dismay. 

' Wahpering turned to see what was 
the matter, and smiled broadly at the 
look of distress on the Doctor’s face. 

“Tuan Doctor’s Allah, no more.” 

‘Never mind, Doctor,” laughed 
Beach, as he saw the storm gathering 
in his companion’s face. “ You can have 
my watch crystal.” 

Gradually the darkness was pervaded 
by pale shafts of light; then their can- 
dies became unnecessary. Suddenly 
they turned a sharp angle of the pas- 
sage, and found themselves in the softly 
subdued light of a great cavernous room. 

The perfume of the jungle came grate- 
fully to their nostrils, and long pencils 
of sunshine fell from the lofty roof 
down on the dry shaly floor. 

The Doctor gave a long, low whistle 
of astonishment, as he sought to adjust 
his lost eye-glass, and went forward in- 
to the center of the room. 

“ Hello! there has beena fire here,— 
bones,— a kettle.” 

“‘Sakies !’’ answered Wahpering. 

‘ Sakies, hear that, Beach! Weare 
now in the haunts of the aborigines — 
the rightful owners of this rich penin- 
sula, the men who loaded Solomon’s 
ships with gold dust, apes, and peacocks, 
of whose origin we know nothing. For 
aught there is on record, they may speak 
pure Sanskrit. The Exposition must 
have a pair!” 

Beach only smiled, and rushed for- 
ward to arrange a tiger skin, which 
Wahpering had taken from an alcove in 
the wall, into a seat for Gladys. 

“Tt strikes me,” commented the Doc- 
tor, with a twinkle in his eye, “that our 
Commissioner’s interest in the great 
World’s Fair is waning. Problem,— 
given the effect to find the cause. Can 
you help us, Miss Mead ?” 

Gladys laughed gayly, and turned the 
conversation, to Beach’s relief, ere the 
Doctor could make himself more plain. 
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“ We ought to thank the Sakies, Doc- 
tor, instead of laying traps to kidnap 
them. They are in reality our hosts.” 

“Poh! Poh! In the interest of sci- 
ence, my dear young lady, in the in- 
terest of science anything is justifiable. 
Why, when I wasin South America —” 

“That ’s one of his longest,’ broke 
in Beach irreverently. “Hello, where 
is Wahpering disappearing to?” 

The Doctor looked up in time to see 
the Punghulo walking into what seemed 
to be the solid face of the wall. As 
they drew near, they found that a dark 
shadow covered, like a screen, a deep 
notch, from which came a current of hot 
out-door air. Beach felt his way cau- 
tiously into the darkness, and through 
the rift that seemed to connect them 
with the world, until he found himself 
confronted by a mass of greenery. Push- 
ing aside the vines and ferns, he stepped 
into the dim, translucent depths of the 
jungle. 

There was a well-marked path just 
below them,—a path, or rather, as the 
two men studied it, it seemed to bea 
series of mud holes, each worse than the 
last. 

“Well, I’ll be shot!” ejaculated 
Beach, as he watched Wahpering com- 
ing towards them, springing from the 
edge of one pit to another. 

The Doctor laughed outright at the 
young man’s amazement. 

“Tt is an elephant path, my dear 
Commissioner. You might dig up a 
half mile of it and take it back to Chi- 
cago. An elephant is a timid beast, and 
believes in stepping in the footsteps of 
his forefathers, regardless of mud,slime, 
or the poisoned sticks that the natives 
drive in the bottom of them.” 

“ And I suppose it is our route out,” 
said Beach, his expression of amaze- 
ment changing to one of dismay. 

“One can readily see that you were 
brought up on city pavements, and 
know nothing of the delights of our 
country roads in the spring.” 
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The little party had gone completely 
through the mass of rocks that was a 
small mountain, by subterranean pas- 
sages known only to Wahpering and 
the Sakies, and had accomplished a feat 
that would be almost impossible to pur- 
suers, who were forced to scale it and 
cut their way through the jungles. 
They were practically as safe from the 
Panglima’s men as though they were 
on the Ocean Esplanade in Singapore. 

Wahpering came forward, followed 
by a sturdy little copper-colored man, 
with long arms, high cheek bones, and 
straight coarse black hair. 

The Doctor looked at him curiously. 

“A Sakie,” Wahpering explained. 
“Trong, Chief. His people come in 
one day with litter and carry lady along 
elephant path to river.” 

The little Chief touched his forehead 
with the back of his hand, and looked 
down modestly. 


ply in a coarse bark sarong, and carried 


a blow-pipe. 

Beach put out his hand to take the 
weapon, whereupon he sprang back- 
ward with the agility of an animal, and 
pushed a diminutive poisoned dart into 
the mouth end. Wahpering said a few 
words in his tongue, and he Jowered the 
weapon and handed it to Beach. 

When they returned to the cavern, 
they found that a fire had been built, 
and that Gladys had taken charge of 
the preparing of their meager repast of 
rice and fish, to which the Sakie chief 
had added fruits and dried buffalo meat. 

After the meal, Beach threw himself 
down on a tiger skin at the girl’s feet, 
heedless of the Doctor’s invitation to 
join him in an exploring excursion, and 
watched her as she deftly repaired a 
rent in her brother’s canvas jacket with 
some string and a thorn. 

“ What is it that the copy-books say 
about necessity being the mother of in- 
vention ?” she asked, smiling. “I hope 
our inventions will keep pace with our 
necessities.” 
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“ They certainly have so far,’’ replied 
Beach. “Everything seems to have 
worked out like a stage plot. Is n’t it 
jolly !” 

In truth, since the day of their cap- 
ture at the stockade by the Panglima, 
he had not for a moment acknowledged 
the true gravity of their position. While 
in conversation with the Doctor, he had 
striven to give his face a serious cast, 
and to speak seriously of their chances 
of escape, as though it were really a 
matter of life and death. He dimly sus- 
pected that the romance in his mind 
refused to consider the entire adventure 
as anything more than an exciting epi- 
sode, such as he had expected to meet 
in so distant and unknown a part of the 
globe. 

The discovery of a girl — captive like 
themselves—had added the one element 
to the rose color of the plot that it 
lacked ; and he had given himself up to 
the excitement and pleasure of watch- 
ing the movesand counter-moves of the 
play, in which he was one of the char- 
acters. It was like a tale of adventure 
by Stevenson or Clarke Russell, made 
real. 

The whipping of Wahpering, the hor- 
rible death of McIlvaine, the burning 
of the bungalow, or the thud of a rifle 
bullet close to his head, failed to make 
the adventure less impersonal or amus- 
ing. 

Three days without food,— the Doc- 
tor had growled — was what he needed 
to convince him that they were on no 
holiday excursion, nor taking part in 
any charade. 

In the modern novel, Beach knew 
that one of the characters of such a lit- 
tle tale as their adventure would make 
would be expected to fall in love with 
the captive heroine, and with the most 
willing readiness he had taken upon 
himself the lover’s réle. All the more 
readily, perhaps, as the heroine in this 
case would have commanded his admir- 
ation under less romantic circumstances. 
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From the night on which he had found 
the handkerchief at Sandringham, he 
had let all his thoughts and dreams 
center about its fair owner. So for two 
weeks he had been doubly a captive,— 
a captive in body, and a captive in 
mind. Then for twenty-four hours he 
realized the happiness of meeting and 
talking to his captor, and instead of 
striving for his release, he had fallen 
deeper into her toils. 

He looked up into her face now, and 
watched the deep lights in her eyes, the 
delicate coloring of her neck and face, 
with a sense of exultation that made 
him glory in his captivity, and drove 
from his mind all thoughts of danger 
from his other captor,—the Panglima. 

“Jolly!” echoed Gladys blankly, with 
a look of surprise in her lifted eyebrows. 

Beach’s smile faded. 

“Well, I don’t know that you would 
call it exactly jolly. Of—of—course, we 
are not out of danger; but then, you 
know,—that is to say,—I was n’t think- 
ing of the danger.” 

“No!” she said archly. 

“O, I say, that’s not what I mean.” 

Gladys took no notice of this express- 
ive ejaculation, but kept her eyes on 
her work. 

The half lights from the vaulted roof 
above fell about her head like a halo, 
and kept Beach’s mind wandering from 
his halting explanation to the picture 
before him. 

“Of course, I had n’t forgotten the 
danger, but just then I was thinking 
that we were by ourselves, and could — 
could chat,— you know,—and —and get 
acquainted.” 

Gladys laughed softly at her admirer’s 
confusion, and stole a glance at the top 
of his great blonde head. 

“T have felt that I have known you 
ever since I found your handkerchief 
under the piano,” he went on, growing 
bolder in the girl’s silence. 

“Odd, isn’t it? Don’t suppose you 
knew that such a fellow existed.” 
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Gladys laughed merrily. ‘ Of course 
I did. I was selfish enough to be almost 
glad that you were prisoner like myself. 
It gave me courage to hope that we 
might all escape together.” 

“Were you really glad?” he ques- 
tioned eagerly. ‘“ Honestly, so was I,— 
and more, I shall be sorry when we get 
back to civilization !” 

Gladys did not ask why, and Beach 
fell once more to watching her labor of 
love on the old coat. 


XIII. 


AT DAYLIGHT the next morning, 
Trong, the Sakie chief, appeared at the 
mouth of the cavern with a rude rattan 
chair suspended between two long bam- 
boo poles, ready for the day’s journey. 
Gladys seated herself securely in it, and 
eight sturdy little men grasped the poles 


-and darted off into the elephant path. 


Beach started to run by her side, but 
the swaying and pitching of the chair, 
as its bearers sprang from side to side 
in their efforts to get over the mud- 
holes, soon forced him to the rear. 

The Doctor gathered together a load 
of Sakie pots and baskets. 

“ They will make a good article for a 
Smithsonian report,” he said in reply to 
Mead’s smile. 

“Tt is a subject that has never been 
thoroughly written up. You see,”’—he 
went on, glad of an appreciative lis- 
tener,—“ they are the only remnants of 
the aborigines of this peninsula,—the 
people that the Malay found when he 
came over from the rich valley of the 
Menung Kabu, in Sumatra. They have 
resisted the religion of Islam and the civ- 
ilization of the European. They are of 
as much interest to science as the abor- 
iginal Indian or negro, and a learned 
pamphlet with illustrations by Jonas 
Poultney, Ph. D., will not look bad.” 

Mead laughed, and took the collection 
from the Doctor’s back, and swung it 
across his own broad shoulders. 
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“T’ll carry it, Doctor, if you will send 
me an autograph copy of your work.” 

“T’ll do better, my boy,” answered 
the gratified old enthusiast pompously. 
“T’ll acknowledge the obligation in the 
preface. Yes, I'll go farther, and ded- 
icate it to you. ‘To Thomas Mead, 
Esquire, in recognition of kindness 
shown in the collection of the materials 
for this little work.’ ”’ 

The elephant track did not belie its 
looks. For hours they toiled along its 
uneven course, slipping, falling, and 
bruising themselves. 

The nimble natives found themselves 
more than once forced to lower the lit- 
ter, while they helped each other from 
a seething mud-bath, or picked off the 
numberless yellow-striped leeches that 
‘fastened themselves to their bare legs ; 
and often Gladys would cry out for them 
to stop that she might rest for a mo 
ment from the wrenchings and side- 
aches, 

Weary and sore, they came at noon 
to an open space, large enough to admit 
of their resting and cooking their mid- 
day meal. A little stream cut across 
their course, and its banks and the bor- 
dering jungle showed the marks of Chi- 
nese tin miners. 

Gladys sprang lightly from the chair, 
while the natives took from beneath it a 
roll of palm matting, and stretched it 
over a rude framework of hastily cut 
poles. 

The noonday heat beat down with a 
fierce intensity into the little notch in 
the jungle, and made the sparse shade 
of the four-by-five hut a thing not to 
be despised. 

Wahpering built a fire, and cooked 
the inevitable rice, and roasted a few 
roots of the tapioca. 

“Should n’t we make a nice picture 
for a kodak fiend?” laughed Beach, 
glancing about the little party. 

“Tt would take more than a kodak to 
do us justice,” commented the Doctor. 
“In fact, I am afraid we shall never get 
justice for the past month’s outrage.” 
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“Q, Doctor,” said Gladys, “you might 
never have had the pleasure of knowing 
me. Is that not reward enough, with- 
out seeking for justice?” 

“ Poh ! poh!” answered the old man, 
his kindly face lighting with pleasure. 
“ You are safe enough in talking to an 
old fellow like me, who knows you are 
joking; but the Commissioner there 
would give his eyes to hear you say the 
same thing to him.” 

Gladys dropped her eyes, and a tell- 
tale blush stole over her fair cheeks. 
Beach turned angrily away. 

“It’s only natural you young folks 
should feel that way,” went on the im- 
perturbable old man. “You are both 
handsome and romantic—in Beach's 
case I would say silly. Tut, tut, don’t 
get on your high horse; I have told you 
that before. Why, do you know, he was 
actually jealous of me thetime I got that 
stolen interview with you.” And the 
Doctor laughed unrestrainedly at the 
absurdity of the thought. ‘“ But there, 
there, lamforgetting that I was sent out 
to these God-forsaken wilds by the great 
Smithsonian Institution to make a col- 
lection of its flora and fauna, to study 
its anthropology, ethnology, lithology, 
and metallurgy, to obtain archaic time- 
pieces, measuring instruments, games 
of chance, musical instruments, and—”’ 

“ And to succor the oppressed,” fin- 
ished Gladys tragically. 

“ And not to abet such foolishness,” 
he went on, unmindful of his listener’s 
interruption. 

A family of little gray monkeys swung 
far out on the swaying limbs of the 
giant timboosa trees, and peered down 
in wonderment at the strange noises. 
A native espied them, and as quick as 
lightning his blow-pipe was at his 
mouth, and a tiny dart sped upward 
toward one of the most daring of the 
lot. 

In an instant the almost human little 
victim dropped with a pitiful cry at 
Gladys’s feet. His mates went scuttling 
away, scolding and chattering with fear. 
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The victorious sportsman came run- 
ning up with a deprecatory touch of his 
forehead, picked him up, and darted 
back to the edge of the bank. 

“ A welcome and unexpected addition 
to their bill of fare. I don’t suppose 
they ever heard of the manna of the 
Israelites.” 

“QO, Doctor, how can you joke about 
such a thing. It seems almost like tak- 
ing a human life.” 

“ Like the Panglima’s, for instance?” 
queried the Doctor. 

Gladys shuddered. 

“You need n’t fear him, my dear. To- 
night we shall be at the bank of the riv- 
er again. By morning we shall be safe 
in Temerloh. Then, with a detachment 
of Sikhs, we shall glide down the Pahang 
to its mouth, and then along the coast 
to Singapore. When I tell the Gover- 
nor of the horrible death of McIlvaine 
and of our imprisonment and your kid- 
naping, he will send something besides 
Sikhs and policemen after this English- 
speaking murderer, or I am mistaken in 
my belief in British pluck!” 

“God save the Queen!” shouted 
Mead enthusiastically. 

“Yes, save her until after the death 
of her charming son,” commented the 
Doctor dryly. 

“However, we are wasting time. I 
am going to take a look at these old tin 
mines. Will you come along, Mead ? 
I suppose you know that this peninsula 
mines one half the tin of the world,— 
right in the face of the McKinley Bill. 
Fact, the Consul told me so.” And so 
the old man ran on, retailing fact after 
fact from the inexhaustible storehouse 
ot his memory. 

“Wonderful old man,” said Beach, as 
the Doctor and his new-found disciple 
disappeared over the bank “He has 
quite given me up as a hopeless case.” 

“And are you ?” she asked, laughing 
softly. 

Beach glanced up in time to catch the 
sweet, almost tender, look that filled the 
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big black eyes as they met his own, and 
his heart beat with a fierce, wild long- 
ing that for the moment drove away his 
speech. 

“ Gladys!” 

She did not draw away her hand, as 
he took it in his, but said, as a happy 
smile played about the corners of her 
mouth,— “ You have not answered jny 
question yet.” 

So the Doctor found them an hous 
later, when he returned laden with the 
spoils of his exploration. 

He glanced at them curiously, sought 
to adjust his missing monocle, smiled 
broadly, and then bent down and took 
the flushing face of the girl between his 
pudgy hands, and before she could es- 
cape, kissed her. 

‘Ah, you rascal!” he laughed, as she 
darted out of his reach. “I no more 
than give you your freedom, than you 
lose it again.” And the happy old scien- 
tist stood chuckling quietly at his joke, 
while Beach nervously twisted the ends 
of his yellow mustache. 


WorLp’s FAIR NOTE. 

(Sent out by the Department of Publicity and Promotion.) 

Lieutenant John Quincy Adams Beach, Specigl 
Commissioner for the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and his bride arrived in Chicago yesterday, direct 
from Singapore. Commissioner Beach brings with 
him four Sakies and their chief, Trong ; also a com- 
plete Malay bungalow. In company with Lieuten- 
ant Beach is the noted traveler and ethnologist, 
Professor Jonas Poultney, Ph. D., who has a splen- 
did collection of Malay and Sakie curios, embracing 
archaic time-pieces, musical instruments, games of 
chance, and weapons of war. Through the kind 
offices of Doctor Poultney the Smithsonian has de- 
cided to loan the entire collection to the Fair. 


From the *‘ Straits-Times” of Singapore. 
PAHANG. 
THE ‘**‘PANGLIMA MUDA” OF JEMPOL KILLED, 
His HEAD TAKEN TO PEKAN, 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 
PEKAN, 30th October, ’92. 
The famous Fanglima Muda of Jempol, the in- 
stigator of the Pahang War and the murderer of Mc- 
Ilvaine, of the Jelebu Company, has been caught at 
last, and killed in the Ulu Jempol by a party led by 
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the famous Punghulo Wahpering. His head, to- 
gether with that of a Malay named Mamat, the 
Panglima’s right-hand-man, was brought to Pekan 
this afternoon, and after examination by the medi- 
cal officer, was buried by convicts. The Resident 
and Zungku Mahmud went to the hospital this 
evening, and identified one of the heads as that of the 
Panglima Muda, while that of Mamat was identified 
by many Pekan Malays who were acquainted with 
the man. The account as to how Wahpering came 
acroas the Panglima is as follows :— 

It appears that the Sakie scouts, whom he had 
engaged for the purpose, brought him information 
that the Panglima Muda, together with two others, 
was in a bungalow in Ulu Jempol, at a place called 
Sungei Buloo, a tributary of the Sungei Tepus, and 
where people hardly ever go, it being so far up in 
the Ulu, and covered with dense jungle all along. 
Acting on this information the Punghulo Wahpering 
at once set off with 30 to 40 men, and when Sungei 
Buloo was reached, he got his followers to surround 
the bungalow, while he decided to enter alone and 
arrest, or in case of resistance, kill the Panglima 
Muda, The darkness of the night, when these ar- 
rangements were put into effect, materially helped 
to prevent him from being seen. After the men had 
been duly posted, with instructions to fire in case 
they saw the Panglima Muda attempting to escape, 
the Punghulo entered the bungalow. 
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Directly he saw the intruder, the Panglima Muda 
rushed at him with his diamond-handled kris, (he 
had no gun with him,) but the Punghulo expected 
this attack, and fired, with the cry ‘* Allah is good !”’ 
This, however, had tou be supplemented by another 
shot, and then the once redoubtable Panglima Muda 
was no more. In the meantime, Mamat, on seeing 
his chief fall, shouted ** Amok !” and rushed out of 
the house, armed with a kris, but only to be riddled 
with bullets. The heads of both the rebels were 
then severed and brought here, the bodies being 
buried on the spot. It may be stated that the war- 
rior who has distinguished himself in killing the 
Panglima Muda is no cther than the same Punghulo 
Wahpering that was captured in connection with 
Messrs. Poultney and Beach, the two daring Amer- 
icans who invaded the rebellious country during the 
war. 

It is thought that the capture and killing was actu- 
ated more by some desire for revenge than for the 
reward. However, there seems to be no doubt that 
the Punghulo Wahpering has fairly earned the re- 
ward of $1,000 that is advertised for the head of the 
Panglima Muda, and I believe that a part of the 
amount in question will be divided among the men 
who assisted in the exploit. 

It is thought that the Orang Kayah will not long 
keep the field, now that he is deprived of the aid of 
so powerful and crafty an ally. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 


THE END. | 
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BUILDING A STATE IN APACHE LAND. 


IV. 


ARIZONA A TERRITORY AT LAST. 





‘STUMACA CORI: 


HEN the Civil 

War was nearly 

over, General 

Heintzelman 

accom panied 

me on acall at the executive mansion,to 

solicit the organization of a territorial 
government for Arizona. 

President Lincoln listened to my tale 
of woe like a martyr, and finally said, 
“Well, you must see Ben Wade about 
that.” 

I subsequently called upon Senator 
Wade of Ohio, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and repeated my 
story of Arizona. 

The bluff old Senator said, “ O, yes, 
I have heard of that country,—it is just 
like hell —all it lacks is water and good 
society.” 

He finally consented to attend a meet- 
ing at the President’s, to discuss the 
subject. 

Ashley of Ohio was chairman of the 
Committee on Territories in the House, 
and readily agreed to favor the organi- 
zation of a territorial government. In 


a few days President Lincoln appointed 
an evening, to hear the Delegation in 
favor of Arizona from 8 till 12. The 
chairmen of the committees on Terri- 
tories attended, and General Heintzel- 
man and some other friends were pres- 
ent. I presented the maps, historical 
data, some specimens of minerals and 
Indian relics, and after a long confer- 
ence and some interesting stories by 
the President, the organization of a ter- 
ritorial government for Arizona was 
agreed upon. 

The country was at that time under 
martial law,— General Carlton. If any 
system of government is repellent to 
Americans it is martial law. Whatever 
may be the expense of juries, lawyers, 
witnesses, and courts, they form the 
only means which civilized society has 
yet devised for the settlement of dis- 
putes. It is true that a territorial form 
of government was never contemplated 
by theframers of the Constitution, as 
no provision was made for such a form 
of government; but this omissions 
covered by the general welfare clause, 
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which gives Congress the power to 
“ provide for the general welfare.” 

The formula adopted in an Act of 
Congress organizing a Territory, is “An 
Act to provide a provisional govern- 
ment, etc., etc., etc.” In course of time, 
no doubt, all the Territories will be ad- 
mitted as States, as the territorial form 
of government is not-provided for as a 
permanency by the Constitution, and is 
moreover anomalous in the American 
system. The people residing in the 
Territories are to a considerable extent 
disfranchised politically, and are not, 
in fact, full-fledged American citizens. 
The idea of taxation without represent- 
ation is irritating to their sense of just- 
ice, and for many other cogent reasons 
Congress will be forced by public opin- 
ion to admit the Territories to all the 
rights of sovereign States. 

The delegate from New Mexico and 
myself sat at a table, and drew upa bill 
dividing New Mexico into nearly equal 
parts by the hundred and eleventh 
degree of longitude west ; and providing 
for the organization of “‘ The Territory 
of Arizona” from the western half. The 
bill soon became an Act of Congress, 
and was approved by President Lincoln 
on the twenty-third of February, 1863. 

The offices were divided out among 
the supporters of the measure at an 
oyster supper, and as I was apparently 
to get nothing but the shells, I forti- 
fied myself with a drink, and exclaimed : 
* Well, gentlemen, what is to become 
of me?” 

They seemed not to have thought 
about that, and the Governor-elect said : 

“O, we will give you charge of the 
Indians, you are acquainted with them.” 

So I was appoirted “ Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs.” The salary of the 
office was two thousand dollars a year, 
payable in greenbacks worth about 
thirty-three cents on the dollar in the 
currency of Arizona. 

Arrangements were made for the 
transportation of my new colleagues 
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across the plains at government ex- 
pense ; but I took Ben Holladay’s coach 
at Kansas City, and crossed the conti- 
nent to Sacramento, and thence by river 
steamer to San Francisco. The Indian 
goods had been shipped to Yuma. 

In San Francisco I met my old friend, 
J. Ross Browne, who had just returned 
from Europe, and invited him to accom- 
pany me through Arizona at my ex- 
pense. He afterwards wrote an account 
of the journey, “ Wanderings in the 
Apache Country,” published by Harp- 
ers. 

Archbishop Alemany, whom I had 
known as a parish priest in Kentucky, 
cailed upon me in San Francisco, and 
asked if I would take a couple of priests 
down to Arizona, to restore the service 
among the Indians at the old Mission 
of San Xavier del Bac on the Santa 
Cruz, to which I assented with great 
pleasure. 

After a voyage by sea from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles, I presented my 
orders from the Secretary of War to the 
commanding officer at Drumm Barracks 
for an escort of cavalry, and transpor- 
tation to Arizona ; and prepared for the 
journey across the Colorado Desert. 

We arrived at Yuma just before 
Christmas, and during Christmas week 
regaled the Yumas, Cocopas, and neigh- 
boring tribes of Indians, with their first 
presents from Uncle Sam. After dis- 
tributing the Indian goods at Yuma, 
we proceeded upon the Gila River some 
two hundred miles to the Pima village, 
where my old friends, the Pima Indians, 
gave a warm welcome, not entirely on 
account of the Indian goods. 

At the Pima villages one Sunday, I 
requested the priests to celebrate the 
mass, and tell the Indians something 
about God,— remembering my own fail- 
ure in teaching theology. The troops 
were drawn up, the Indians assembled, 
and Father Bosco through my interpre- 
ter preached the first sermon the Pima 
Indians ever heard. 
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At dinner, the good Father took me 
by the ear, and said, “ What for you 
make me preach to these savages? — 
they squat on the ground, and laugh at 
me like monkeys.” 

The next place for the distribution of 
Indian goods was at the Mission of San 
Xavier del Bac, three leagues south of 
Tucson, among the Papagos, a chris- 
tianized branch of the great Pima tribe. 
The Papago chiefs were my old friends 
and acquaintances, and received the 
priests with fireworks and illuminations. 
They knew of our coming, and had 
swept the church and grounds clean, and 
ornamented the altar with mistletoe. 

The Indians had been expecting the 
priests for many years,— 

For the Jesuits told them long ago 
As sure as the water continued to flow, 


The sun to shine, and the grass to grow, 
They would come again to the Papago. 


installed the priests in the old Mis- 
sion buildings, and turned over the 
goods intended for the Papagos for dis- 


tribution at their convenience. 

- I met an old friend at the Mission 
called “ Buckskin Alick,’’ who had lived 
there all through the war without read- 
ing a newspaper or changing his clothes. 
As nails were scarce, Buckskin Alick 
had constructed a mill held together by 
rawhides, and was grinding wheat for 
the Papagos. In the meantime he had 
taken up with a Papago girl, to the scan- 
dal of the tribe. The priests told him 
he must marry the girl or leave. He 
appealed to me for protection, but I 
told him I had resigned my sacerdotal 
functions to the priest. He married 
the girl, and kept the mill. 

In 1863 a considerable number of 
prospectors had come into Arizona, 
mostly from the California side, on ac- 
count of discoveries of gold on the Has- 
sayamp. Old Pauline Weaver was the 
discoverer, as he had been a trapper 
and pioneer since 1836. His name is 
carved on the walls of the Casa Grande 
with that date. 
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The gold washers there were doing 
very well, and ranches began to be es- 
tablished on the river, But the Apaches 
were not inclined to leave the settlers 
in peace when they had some fine horses 
and mules, and some fat cattle. So the 
Tonto Apaches madea raid on the Has- 
sayamp, and carried off nearly all the 
stock. 

King Woolsey had come into the 
country then, and was a prominent man 
among the settlers, and undoubtedly a 
very brave one; so he raised a company 
to go after the Tontos. (As every one 
knows, “tonto” means “ fool.’’) 

There were not more than twenty-five 
men, including some friendly Maricopas. 
They were well-armed, but their com- 
missariat consisted principally of panole 
and jerkey. 

They followed the Indians across the 
Verde to a place about half way between 
Globe and the Silver King, where they 
came toa parley. The tanks of water 
there are surrounded by rough ledges of 
basalt rocks, and the country in the 
vicinity is covered by scoriz, as though 
a volcano had vomited the refuse of the 
subterranean world to disfigure nature. 

The Indians came in slowly fora talk, 
but were insolent and defiant. Delshay, 
the Tonto chief, demanded a blanket, 
and some coffee and whisky. The Amer- 
icans had neither coffee nor whisky for 
their own use, and he was quite put out 
about it, but partook of panole and 
jerked beef. 

The parley was very unsatisfactory, 
as the Indians were surly, and made de- 
mand which it was impossible to grant. 
There were about twenty-five Indians at 
the council, and fifty or more on the 
surrounding ledges. As the Indians 
became more hostile the situation be- 
came more serious, and it was evident 
to the Americans that they were sur- 
rounded, and in imminent danger of 
massacre. ° 

Woolsey was not only a brave but a 
very intelligent man, and he saw at once 
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that either the Americans or the Indians 
were to be slaughtered, so he said: 
“ Boys, we have got to die or get out of 
this. Each of you pick out your Indian, 
and I will shoot the chief for a signal.” 

The fusillade commenced, and all the 
Indians that could run stampeded. The 
only American killed was Lennon, a 
half brother of Ammi White, my Indian 
agent at the Pima villages. 

Lennon had picked out his Indian and 
sent a bullet to his heart ; but the Indian 
in the agonies of death made a lunge at 
Lennon with his spear and transfixed 
him. They both fell at the Bloody 
Tanks in the embrace of death. 

The Americans rescued Lennon’s 
body, and having strapped it over a 
pack mule, carried it away to the next 
camp, where it was buried with Chris- 
tian services at the foot of an aspen 
tree. 

The Americans brought away twen- 
ty-four scalps. 

After the Bloody Tanks affair some 
of the men engaged in it came into the 
Pima villages, where I was in camp. J. 
Ross Browne, who was with me, took 
down the account in short hand, and I 
made a list of the Americans engaged 
in the expedition. I remember, when 
Browne got through with his stenog- 
raphy, he asked one of the men if he 
had any Indian relics. The man replied, 
“Yes, I have got some jerked years,” 
and he presented Browne about a dozen 
“jerked years” strung on buckskin. 

I concluded to make a scout up coun- 
try and see what was going on among 
the Indians, and as there were no troops 
at my command I organized a company 
of Pimas and Maricopas as scouts. 
They had recently received arms and 
ammunition from the government, and 
I had uniforms and swords enough for 
the officers. They soon learned to 
drill, and already knew how to shoot. 

The commissariat was not quite up 
to military regulations, but we set out 
all the same, following along the Has- 
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turned east by Walnut Creek to the 
Verde, over an infernal trail. 

The way down the Verde was not 
much better, as the Black Cafion has 
never been considered strewn with 
roses ; but we hunted and fished to the 
junction of the Verde and Salt rivers 
without seeing any Apaches. 

The only “sign” we saw was cut on 
a tree,—twenty-four Americans and 
twenty-four arrows pointed at them, 
which the Pimas interpreted to me as 
the number of Apaches killed at Bloody 
Tanks, and the number of Americans 
the Apaches threatened to kill in retali- 
ation. 

There was not a soul on the Verde, 
and not a white man nor a house on 
Salt River, from the junction of the 
Verde to its confluence with the Gila. 
We camped at the “ Hole-in-the-Rock,” 
and next morning crossed Salt River at 
the peak about Tempe, and crossed 
over to the Pima villages, glad enough 
to get to that haven of rest. It was 
100 miles to Tucson, and 280 miles to 
Yuma, and not asoul nor any provis- 
ions between the two places. 

There was no great inducement to 
stay in the Territory at that time, ex- 
cept for people who had an insane am- 
bition for orchestral fame on the golden 
harps of New Jerusalem. Many of the 
people had read about the government 
of the United States, in school books; 
and perhaps had enjoyed the felicity of 
hearing a Fourth of July oration in 
youth ; but these were myths of anti- 
quity in Arizona. There was no govern- 
ment of any consequence, and even 
what there was was conducted on the 
Democratic principle, not for protection 
but for revenue only. 

I anticipated the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and distributed the Indian goods 
without regard to race, color. or former 
condition of servitude. Anybody that 
came along in need of blankets or to- 
bacco was freely supplied. I woune up 
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the Indian service with loss of about 
$5,000 out of my own pocket. 

At camp on the Hassayamp, Henry 
Wickenburg came in with some speci- 
mens of gold quartz he had found out 
to the West, at a place subsequently 
called Vulture, and wanted me to buy 
the find. I said, “Henry, I don’t want 
to buy your mine, but I will give you 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of grub anda 
meerschaum pipe if you will go away 
and leave me alone.” 

I was also importuned to purchase 
Miguel Peralta’s title from the King of 
Spain for the Salt River Valley ; but 
my experience with Spanish grants in 
Texas, California, and Arizona, did not 
incline me to invest, even if the grant 
had been made by the Pope of Rome, 
and guaranteed by the Continental 
Congress. 

The only members of the Woolsey 
Expedition remaining in Arizona that I 
know of are Peeples of Phoenix, Chase 
of Antelope, and Blair at Florence. 

The government of the United States 
can never recompense the people of Ari- 
zona for the atrocities committed by the 
Apaches. It will never do to make the 
plea that a government so vain-glorious 
and boastful could not have conquered 
this tribe of savages, if the will to do so 
had existed. Now, after forty years of 
devastation, the government pays the 
Apaches one hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars a year in goods to maintain 
a quasi peace. The settlers are not at 
any time secure against an Apache out- 
break, and there are at the present time 
some Apaches on the war-path, which 
the government acknowledges its impo- 
tency to capture. “A Century of Dis- 
honor” was a well written book, and 
contains many unpleasant truths. 

In the meantime, while I was deliver- 
ing the Indian goods, my colleagues in 
the territorial government had crossed 
the plains, and established the capital at 
a remote place in the northern moun- 
tains, which they called “ Prescott,” in 
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honor of the Mexican historian. Just 
as was supposed, they quarreled all the 
way across the plains about who should 
be the first delegate to Congress from 
a Territory they had never seen. 

Upon my arrival at Prescott they were 
perfectly disgusted to learn that I had 
already been declared a candidate, and 
was likely to get the votes of the people. 
The political machine had not then been 
organized, and the people had some say 
in the elections. 

The election was held in due time, and 
I was elected the first delegate to Con- 
gress from Arizona. 

The “carpet baggers” worked the 
Territory for all it was worth, as is ev- 
idenced by the public debt, which is 
three times as great as any State or 
Territory in the Union, per capita. The 
capital was moved from town to town, 
as a political factor in the election of 
delegates, but now rests at Phoenix, in 
the Salt River Valley, where it will per- 
manently remain, as no other place in 
the Territory can ever rival Phoenix in 
the abundance of all that contributes 
to the comfort and happiness of life. 
The soil is fertile, the climate health- 
ful, and with water storage in reservoirs 
a city will grow equal to any on the 
Nile. 

At this time there was not an inhab- 
itant on Salt River where Phoenix now 
stands, and the Salt River Valley was 
a desolate and abandoned waste. It had 
been occupied some thousands of years 
ago by arace who cultivated the land 
by irrigation, and built houses and cities 
which have gone to ruin. The most 
diligent search has developed but few 
evidences of the extent of their civiliza- 
tion. They had not advanced very far, 
as they left no relics of either iron, cop- 
per, or steel. The land in cultivation 
would have supported a population of 
from fifty toa hundred thousand souls. 


Ir is an excusable ambition for a man, 
especially in the Western country, to 
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desire the honor of representing his 
State or Territory in Congress. 

It was necessary to cross the deserts 
to San Francisco, and thence via Pana. 
ma to New York and Washington. 

I had scarcely taken my seat, when a 
distinguished-looking gentleman (Ros- 
coe Conkling) came up and introduced 
himself, saying in a very pompous way : 

“TIT observe you have drawn a front 
seat,— and as I presume you do not 
wish to debate, I shall feel very much 
obliged if you will have the courtesy to 
exchange seats with me.” 

I replied, “With the greatest pleasure, 
sir,” and took a back seat, more becom- 
ing my station. 

In a few days the chairman of the 
Committee on Mileage came around to 
my seat, and said, “ Poston, how is this? 
—your mileage is $7,200, and mine is 
only $300.” 

I replied, “ Frank, what is the price 
of whisky in your district ?” 

He said, “ About two dollars and a 
half per gallon.” 

“Well,” I said, “it is fifteen dollars 
a gallon in Arizona — that equalizes the 
mileage.” 

He certified the account, and never 
said another word. 

The salary was $5,000 a year, which 
added to the mileage, made $12,200 ; -— 
but it all went, anda great deal more, 
in entertainmentsand presents at Wash- 
ington. It was esteemed an honor to 
represent the Territory for which so 
many sacrifices had been made, and 
such severe hardships endured, and 
money was not spared to bring it to pub- 
lic notice on every suitable occasion. 

The members of Congress usually 
manifest courtesy to the delegates, as 
they are considered in a political sense 
orphans of the Republic, not having any 
vote nor in an any other way being rec- 
ognized as equals. They were not 
obliged at that time to serve on commit- 
tees, nor expected to answer the roll- 
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call. It was an easy berth for an indo- 
lent man without ambition or avarice. 

The Thirty-eighth Congress was con- 
sidered a very able assembly. The Civil 
War had brought the most illustrious 
men of the nation to the surface, and 
their acquaintance leaves a pleasant 
memory. When I look over their pho- 
tographs, now it is like shuffling an old 
pack of cards which have been played 
out,—they have nearly all gone to the 
Upper Chamber,—in this world or the 
next. Grow and Holman are the only 
ones in the House now. Thaddeus Stev- 
ens was the leader of the House, and 
treated me with the most distinguished 
consideration,—even to the compliment 
of dining at my house,—which was un- 
precedented in his long public career. 
The old sinner said the exception was 
made becausa my wife was a Baptist. 

I made but one speech, and that was 
on the subject of Indian affairs. An 
appropriation of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars was obtained for the 
construction of irrigating canals, to en- 
able the Indians of Arizona to become 
self-supporting. This was the first in- 
stance in which irrigation was brought 
to the notice of the government. 

President Lincoln was always acces- 
cesible amid his heavy cares. As my 
family lived in the neighborhood where 
the President had been reared, my little 
girl made him a satchel of corn shucks 
from the field where he had hoed corn 
barefooted in the briars, thinking he 
might appreciate a souvenir from his 
old home. One afternoon I escorted 
my daughter to the executive mansion 
to deliver the present. The President 
received it graciously, and made many 
enquiries about the old neighbors. 

The 38th Congress passed the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, 
and as the delegates could not vote they 
were requested to sign a paper giving 
their adhesion. I signed it for Arizona ; 
but it was a bitter pill. 

Charles D. Poston, 
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HREE years ago 
next month there 
was published in 
this magazine a 
paper describing 
the wonderful suc- 
cesses achieved 
by horses bred 
and handled in 
California, and 
touching also 
upon the progress 
made generally in 
horse-breeding in 
this young State. 
While the records 
of the running 
turf and trotting 
track have since 
proved, in a man- 
ner even more 
conclusive than was then anticipated, 
that our race horses have no superi- 
ors on this continent, it yet remains 
to be shown that we can supply animals 
for purposes of utility and pleasure 
that can hold their own with those 
bred in older countries. No more ef- 
fectual method of testing the, question 
can be taken than the holding of a 
Horse Show after the recognized plan 
followed in the Eastern States and in 
Europe. 

Some six months ago a number of 
the leading citizens of San Francisco 
and other principal towns in the State 
formed themselves into a Board of Di- 
rectors, under the presidency of Mr. 
Henry J. Crocker, and established the 
Horse Show Association, with head- 
quarters at the Mills Building, San 
Francisco. No time was lost in getting 
out a list of classes and prizes, with a 
view to a Horse Show after the style of 
that held annually at Madison Square 
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in New York,and definite arrangements 
were soon made for holding the first 
annual fixture at the Mechanics’ Pa- 
vilion in this city, on November 28, 29, 
30, and December I, next. 

So cordial has been the support given 
to the undertaking by breeders, owners, 
and horse-lovers generally, that the Di- 
rectors find themselves with a larger 
number of classes, and a more extensive 
series of special prizes, than has yet 
been seen in connection with any affair 
of the kind in America. 

As previously stated, Mr. Henry J. 
Crocker is President of the Association, 
and to his energy, tact,and generosity, 
the position already achieved is mainly 
due. The Secretary is Mr. Robert A. 
Irving. The Vice-Presidents are C. P. 
Huntington, D. O. Mills, Lloyd Tevis, 
and A. N. Towne; while the Board 
consists of such well-known menas Wil- 
liam. Alvord, Col. C. F. Crocker, Louis 
B. Parrott, John Parrott, Timothy Hop- 
kins, James D. Phelan, Joseph D. Grant, 
C. De Guigne, Gen. W. H. Dimond, J. B. 
Crockett, Harry Veuve, C. A. Spreck- . 
els, William Babcock, E. W. Hopkins, 
Peter J. Donahue, Geo. A. Newhall, W. 
Mayo Newhall, Jas. Brett Stokes, Rus- 
sell J. Wilson, Maurice Casey, James 
Robinson, Gilbert Tompkins, Major J. 
R. Rathbone, P. E. Bowles, Dr. George 
F. Shiels, William H. Howard, Webster 
Jones, W. O’B. Macdonough, Wilfrid 
B. Chapman, H. E. Huntington, Louis 
F. Monteagle, Fred R. Webster, Wil- 
liam S. Tevis of Bakersfield, Frank 
Hicks of Los Angeles, Frank Devine of 
Riverside, Geo. B. Sperry of Stockton, 
Edwin F. Smith of Sacramento, and M. 
Theo. Kearney of Fresno. 

The program includes about I10 sep- 
arate classes, under the various heads 
of thoroughbreds, trotters, roadsters, 
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hackneys, coaching stallions, carriage 
horses, tandems, four-in-hands, saddle- 
horses, ponies, hunters, draught horses, 
mules, etc., and the prizes offered by the 
Association show an aggregate cash 
value of upwards of $7,000, with a large 
number of very valuable special prizes, 
ranging from $600 down to $100, chiefly 
in the form of silver cups, given by va- 
rious friends of the Association ; so that 
altogether the worth of the rewards to 
be distributed will aggregate $10,000. 

As the entries are not fixed to close 
until October 25th, it is not possible to 
form any reliable estimate of the num- 
ber; but so ready has been the re- 
sponse already to the inquiries made of 
horsemen as to their intentions, that it 
is fully expected the competition will be 
on the whole most interesting. To in- 
stance one of the most arduous fixtures 
in the program, namely, the four-in-hand 
section, there is every prospect of fully 
a dozen teams putting in an appearance, 
al] turned out in the most correct style, 
well horsed and driven. Amongst them 
wil] be coaches and breaks of the most 
approved build, imported and domestic, 
such as are shown in the accompanying 
sketches. In the thoroughbred and 
trotter sections there is assurance of 
horses of world-wide reputation coming 
into the ring, while in the utility and 
fancy classes not only will the breeding 
farms of California be well represented, 
but there will be entries from the East 
and Canada, that will attract consider- 
able attention. 

Under the head of draught breeding 
classes, there is promise of a most in- 
teresting and useful collection of ani- 
mals of fine breeding and individuality. 
In all likelihood this will be not the 
least striking feature of the show, and 
one that is wanting at Madison Square. 
There is probably not an adult or child 
in the State that would not be gratified 
by seeing paraded in the ring a collec- 
tion of fine, handsome draught stallions, 
ranging from sixteen to eighteen hands, 
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and several exceeding two thousand 
pounds apiece in weight, and such ani- 
mals will be on the ground. Asa set- 
off to these invaluable monsters will be 
specimens of the beautiful, docile little 
Shetland, Hungarian, and other dimin- 
utive breeds of the genus horse, the 
capabilities of the State under this head 
being surprising, and at present by no 
means generally appreciated. 

The exhibits in the pony classes 
should be attractive, as the breeding of 
Shetlands has been quite an extensive 
business on the Haggin-Tevis ranches 
in Kern County, and many of the little 
animals are distributed through the 
State, while Mr. Arthur W. Foster, of 
San Rafael, has for some time past been 
breeding a most valuable type of pony, 
the product of an imported Hungarian 
stallion, 10 hands 3 inches in height, 
crossed upon selected native mares. 

In the hunter classes the show will 
certainly break new ground, and the 
premiums offered in the various jump- 
ing contests should induce fair compe- 
tition, especially with the growing de- 
mand for jumpers fostered by the recent 
programs of the California Jockey Club 
and the movement now on foot to form 
the Pacific Coast Steeplechase and 
Pony Racing Association. 

The various exhibitions of driving, rid- 
ing, jumping, and feats of skill on the box 
and in the saddle, will lend exceptional 
charm to the occasion, and each morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, there will be 
parades and displays calculated toafford 
the utmost pleasure to lovers of horses, 
and the public generally. 

Travel and inspection throughout the 
chief horse-breeding parts of the State, 
undertaken on behalf of the Association, 
has proved to the Directors that there 
are fine horses in many directions little 
suspected when the show was planned. 

The main divisions of horses that 
will come under notice at the show will 
be thoroughbred running horses, the 
American trotter, the American road- 
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ster, the coachers of various types, the 
hackney, heavy draught horses of dif- 
ferent breeds, and ponies of several 
kinds, while the ordinary harness and 
saddle horses of daily life will be ex- 
hibited in various capacities. It would 
be too large an undertaking to specify 
the individual characteristics of all the 
classes, but it will no doubt be of inter 
est to note what are the points which 
chiefly denote excellence in the more 
important varieties. 

To begin with the thoroughbred. It 


would save a world of trouble to the 
reader and the writer too, if the great 
horse Ormonde were available by way 
of example for a véva voce lecture, but 
as the next best thing his portrait is 
presented with thisarticle. No animal 
within the writer’s knowledge can so 
fully illustrate the perfection of the 
highest class of horse that exists, and 
it may safely be said that in almost 
every detail he meets the requirements 
of an ideal galloping machine. It should 
be a matter of congratulation with every 
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Californian that this great horse, the 
property of Mr. W. O’B. Macdonough, 
is now owned in this State, and if all 
goes well, he shouid do great service in 
America, as he has already done in 
England. The form and appearance of 
the thoroughbred horse, when truly 
shaped, represents the most striking 
combination possible of strength, sym- 
metry, beauty, and speed, that can be 
found. The height of such animals 
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varies from fifteen hands to sixteen 
hands two inches, the mean of the two 
extremes being usually found to afford 
all the requisites of a first-class animal 
in the greatest excellence. A _ neat, 
bloodlike head, with gamecock throttle, 
arched neck, long rein, sloping shoulder, 
deep girth, short back, arched loin, 
somewhat high croup, and tail well set 
on, are the points to be looked for in 
the construction of the upper part of 
the animal; while long and muscular 
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arms and thighs, with the knees and 
hocks close to the ground, good flat can- 
non bones, with tendons well defined, 
tense and steely to the touch, pasterns 
of moderate length and well-shaped feet, 
the hoofs of which are smooth and fine 
in texture, are the essentials below. 
Given the existence of all these charac- 
teristics of the high-class running horse, 
and such action as covers the ground in 
the walk, canter,and gallop, with that go 
and rythm that the thoroughbred alone 
can display, and we have everything 
that can be desired. Color is a matter 
of taste, and it might be said accident, 
but bay, brown, and chestnut, are the 
most common ; blacks and grays, espe- 
cially the latter, being comparatively 
scarce. 

The trotter is a distinct product of 
America, and his evolution may be said 
to be still in progress. He is found to 
go in all shapes, but in these latter days, 
when enormous pains are taken in breed- 
ing the light-harness race-horse, men 
are less disposed to commend an animal 
for mere swiftness, and generally insist 
that we must have them “ well put up,” 
to use an expressive term, with, above 
all things, feet and legs that give prom- 
ise of standing the tremendous demands 
made upon them by the exigencies of 
training on the track. As a result we 
have in the American trotter, an animal 
whose understandings are the marvel 
of horsemen in general. The tendency 
is at present to favor the infusion of 
thoroughbred blood into the best trot- 
ting strains, and as a consequence the 
trotter grows in good looks as time 
goes on, and in some instances is fining 
down to the point where, to the eye of 
the uninitiated, he is not readily distin- 
guishable from his galloping brother. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of 
this that we have in California is the 
great Palo Alto stallion Advertiser. In 
respect of height and color the same 
remarks apply as in the case of the 
thoroughbred, except that a consider- 
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able number of first class trotters, espe- 
cially of the celebrated Director family, 
are black. 

The American roadster is too well 
known generally to need description in 
these pages, and when possessed of 
other good points beyond mere speed, 
is an animal that is esteemed in all parts 
of the world. The breeding of the gen- 
uine roadster, however, has been too 
much neglected in the craze for produ- 
cing fast harness horses for racing pur- 
poses, and it has never been more diffi- 
cult than it is today to get a fine, reliable 
team of the kind. 

The coach-horse section is composed 
of various breeds ; those that have been 
kept distinct being the Cleveland Bay, 
Yorkshire Coach, French Coach, and 
Hanoverian or German Coach. The 
essentials are power of draught, ma- 
chine-like action, well clear of the 
ground,and lion-likecourage to face hills 
in front of heavy loads, and drag vehi- 
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cles over roads which are at times deep 
in mud, and sticky. The Cleveland Bay 
is probably the best known of the class 
in this country, though for coaching 
work in England he is not now greatly 
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esteemed, his characteristics rendering 
him more suitable for state carriage 
work, where a handsome, up standing 
animal is called for, rather than one of 
sound wear-and-tear qualities. In the 
latter essentials the Cleveland Bay is 
excelled by the Yorkshire Coach Horse, 


which is possessed of more thorough- 


bred in his composition. The French 
Coach is a smaller animal than either of 
the foregoing, but when endowed with 
a fair proportion of bone, in which re- 
spect he is apt to be deficient, he has 
just claims to be considered a valuable 
type. The German Coach is a larger 
animal again, somewhat after the Cleve- 
land Bay style, but lighter of bone, fast- 
er and more showy in action, his knee 
work being quite remarkable. For its 
best qualities this breed is indebted in 
no small degree to a considerable pro- 
portion of English thoroughbred blood, 
running back some century and a half. 
The usual height of these various breeds 
of coachers is from 15.3 to 17 hands, the 
best specimens being about 16.2 in all 
of them, except the French horse, which 
is seldom found of fine quality over 16 
hands. It will readily be understood 
that horses of the weight and substance 
found in these breeds cannot be pushed 
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to the speed of the American roadster, forward stride, together with his de- 
and any coach-horse that can cover ten termined stroke of the hind legs brought 
miles an hour up and down hill, on well up under his elbows, thus consti- 
ground heavy or light, is generally reck- tuting that perfect all-round action 
oned a valuable animal. 
The hackney is in the pres- 
ent day a conspicuous favorite 
wherever perfectly finished, 
true-actioned carriage horses 
are appreciated, and as a har- 
ness horse possessing beauty 
of conformation, courage, and 
good wear-and-tear capabili- 
ties, he cannot be surpassed. 
His most striking quality is 
the perfect form of his carriage 
and motions, and the intensely 
elegant manner in which, go- 
ing fast or slow, he elevates his 
forehand with a graceful lift of 
the knee and almost impercep- 
tible poising of the limb in his A. W. FOSTER’S HUNGARIAN STALLION ‘' CARLISLE.” 
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which makes such an animal a source 
of infinite delight to drive, sit behind, 
or view, as he progresses down the 
road. In height the hackney proper 
varies from 14.2 to 15.3, the best speci- 
mens being 15.1 to 15.2. Of late years 


enormous prices have been realized for 
good animals of this breed, and in Eng- 
land the eminent breeder, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, not long ago paid $26,250 for a 
stallion named Danegelt, while another 
English breeder recently bought the 
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stallion Bonfire for $14,750 in New 
York, which was shipped to this coun- 
try as a foal, and has now been taken 
back to the land of his birth. There 
are at present but few specimens of the 
hackney in this State,—the stallion 
Green’s Rufus, owned by Mr. John 
Parrott of San Mateo, and Paragon, 
owned by Mr. F. G. Berry, of Fresno, 
being the best known animals. 

Of heavy draught horses the Shire, 
Clydesdale, Suffolk Punch, amongst the 
breeds originating in the British Isles, 
and the Norman and Percheron of 
France, are fairly well represented here, 
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considering the youth of our State. 
Probably the French horses are the 
most numerous, though hardly the most 
desirable, as they are too often soft- 
hearted and gummy-legged,—two great 
drawbacks in large, heavily built ani- 
mals. The Clydesdales, a Scotch breed, 
are by many esteemed the best heavy 
draught horse considered generally, and 
in the California production pictured on 
these pages, Pointsman, Jr., a grand 
specimen, is seen. He is 8 years old, 
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stands 18 hands, weighs 2,200 pounds, 
and is active asa kitten. He is built 
like a pony, and is simply handsome 
magnificence itself. It is not sufficient- 
ly understood in this country that these 
large, heavy horses must not be used 
to any extent out of a walk, as their 
especial function is to move huge loads, 
and if rattled along sharply at such 
tasks their immense bodily weight over- 
taxes their legs and feet, and soon ren- 
ders them useless. The Suffolk Punch 
is a more finely bred horse than the 
Clydesdale or English Shire, and prob- 
ably possessed of those characteristics 
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which are best suited to this climate. 
In color he is invariably chestnut, while 
all the other heavy draught breeds are 
of all colors, in the French breeds gray 
being the most common. The hairy 
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nature of the Shire horses’ legs, al- 
though deemed a recommendation in 
Great Britain, is considered a disadvan- 
tage in this country, as necessitating 
more care and greater liability to grease 
and other eruptions in bad 
weather. 

Most of our readers will 
know that in the celebrated 
farms of Rancho del Paso and 
Palo Alto we have the great- 
est institutions of their kind 
on earth, while many of the 
smaller breeding farms in the 
State have earned names that 
have made the horses of Cali- 
fornia famous the world over. 
It is, however, not to be gain- 
said that, in respect of fancy 
and all-purpose horses, the 
State has not so far taken 
that place which its oppor- 
tunities justify, and it is in 
this connection more than 
any other that the forthcom- 
ing show is likely to be o 
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lasting benefit. This condition must be 


ascribed to the neglect of our breeders in 
general to adopt any thorough system of 
breaking and handling suitable animals 
for harness and saddle purposes, the re- 
sult being that their hands are perpetu- 
ally full of the raw material, which, if 
converted into serviceable assistance for 
purposes of locomotion, would have a 
value far beyond what it now possesses 
as an asset, and a genuine trade might 
be cultivated that would largely extend 
the wealth of our most judicious and 
skillful breeders. To raise horses for 
sale much after the manner of hogs is a 
crude method, that, as civilization ad- 
vances, must be abandoned. 

Ancther respect in which the show 
will be productive of great good will be, 
that it will afford breeders in different 
districts the best possible opportunity 
of learning what each one of them is 
doing, the character of the stock owned 
by each, and the suitability of the meth- 
ods adopted in breeding, raising, and 
training, the various animals they may 
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handle. In times gone bya vast num- 
ber of valuable stallions have been se- 
cured for the many horse ranches in the 
state, but speaking generally, their own- 
ers have thereafter left matters pretty 
much to take their own course. Beyond 
some desultory exhibits at the local 
fairs, where the parade and judging pro- 
cesses have been more of a burlesque 
than anything else, and if all we have 
heard from time to time be in but a 
measure true, not free from the grossest 
favoritism, there has been little means 
of testing the value of the efforts made 
to breed horses of real worth. 

At the Mechanics’ Pavilion every 
class will be judged, and also submitted 
to proper veterinary inspection by qual- 
ified men, both judges and veterinary 
inspectors being appointed whose names 
will be a guarantee for everything that 
is honorable and straightforward. Of 
itself, therefore, the capture of a ribbon 
will bestow upon any successful exhibit 
a hall-mark that must immediately en- 
hance its value for all time, and the pub- 
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lic will come to consider success at a San 
Francisco Horse Show the best test of 
genuine merit in any class of horse, 
aside from mere questions of speed. 

It may be well to remark that speed, 
pure and simple, will not be called for 
as a factor in any class, and in no in- 
stance will any speed contests be con- 
ducted. Breeding, conformation, action, 
and manners, will in nearly every case 
be the controlling elements for the con- 
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the judges and the public may be at- 
tracted to their exhibits. Seeing that 
this is the first show of its kind in Cal- 
ifornia, some exceptional effort will be 
called for to avoid mistakes in the man- 
ner of turning-out and showing horses, 
and where exhibitors have no previous 
experience to guide them in these re- 
spects, they should embrace any oppor- 
tunity within their reach of securing 
competent advice and assistance. 
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sideration of the judges, and it may 
safely be stated that the show will be 
the means of teaching many lessons as 
to the value of well-mannered animals. 
If it be true that “manners make the 
man,” it is ten times more so with re- 
gard to man’s best friend. 

Friendly interest in the good work 
now beginning prompts the recommen- 
dation to exhibitors to spare no effort 
to have their animals in the very best 
and most correct trim possible, so that 


California is at the present time no 
exception to the general rule in one 
respect,—everyone is complaining that 
it does not pay to raise horses. It is 
doubtful whether it pays in any coun- 
try. The fact is that nowadays nothing 
left to do itself pays, there are too many 
trying the game, communications are 
rapid and economical, and people know 
too much to put up with anything that 
does not exactly suit their requirements. 
But the man who dreeds and makes can 
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generally do well at the business, if he 


understands itand has fair luck. Noth- 
ing has done more to help that sort of 
horseman than high-class shows, where 
he gets the finest of all chances of show- 
ing his productions, and can make good 
deals with the right kind of 
customers. The show pro- 
vides him his establishment 
in many respects, crowds to 
look at his wares, and good 
judges to certify to their 
merit, if they have any. 
What more can a holder of 
stock want than this? When 
the average horse-trader goes 
around among the ranches in 
the State now, he is not more 
enterprising than to buy a few 
dozen “scrubs” on which he 
thinks he can make from one 
dollar to five dollars per head, 
and he more generally nets 
the lower figure,— which is 


all he deserves. Now, if the rancher 
would make an effort to raise good 
horses, costing no more than bad ones, 
remember, to feed, and would han- 
dle and break them carefully, not in 
Mexican rough methods, and seek a 
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proper market for them, would he not 


be likely to make a hundred dollars 
where he now secures something less 
than nothing, because he has started 
by raising rubbish, and spoiling even 


that in the handling? If any there be 


who doubt this, let them come to the 
show and study the question. If they 
learn nothing more than the value of a 
horse properly mouthed and broken, 
their time and trouble will have been 
well spent ; and if they fail to grasp the 
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situation they may rest assured that 
they would be better out of the busi- 
ness of horse-raising. 

There are men who are making it a 


business to buy horses in the State at 
the present time—handle, mouth, and 
break them properly, then ship to other 
States ; and as they keep doing it again 
and again, the reasonable conclusion is 


the game is worth the candle. What 
they can do, the resident Californian 
can do to still better advantage, if he 
goes rightly to work; and the dealers 


Horse Show. 


PROPERTY OF GEORGE B. SPERRY. 


will still keep coming, because they will 
be able to turn their money so much 
oftener, when they have not to spend 
time in handling and breaking before 
shipment. 

To picture all the possibilities attach- 
ing to a series of successful Horse 
Shows in San Francisco, would involve 
more guesswork than readers would 
appreciate ; but it is certain that no 
better step could be put forward to 
foster an industry which is of vast im 
portance in this State. 

Benedict. 





“Sweet Lavender.” [Oct., 








THROUGH the open window the hot air brings, 
Slow and incessant, the long-drawn cry 
Of the fakir, who, down on the sidewalk, sings, 
In commending his wares to the passers by,— 
“QO lavender, English lavender.” 


Small sort of song that, but somehow in tune 
With the breathless heat of the fiery day ; 
And the dreamy air of the summer noon 
Grows dreamier, hearing him chant his lay 
Of lavender, English lavender. 


It is strange we old fellows, who fancy in truth 
The love-life within us long withered and dead, 
Can be startled and brought face to face with our youth, 
With a random word by a stranger said, 
Like “Lavender, English lavender.” 


For the cry, and the breath of perfume that floats 
From the dead leaves down in his basket there, 
Have stirred from my heart-strings the echoing notes 
Of the past, with its passion and joy and care. 
O the lavender, English lavender! 


I am thankful, ah! thankful, I cannot trace 
One bitter thought with the sweetness blent; 
There comes to me only her girlish face 
And her Quaker dress with its fleeting scent 
Of lavender, English lavender. 


She was young —and loved me,— but adverse fate 
Divided — the usual way — and so, 
I have only the memory shelved in state, 
Like the treasures that house-wives shelve and strew 
With lavender, English lavender. 
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That only,— but yet after all these years, 
This ghost of a love rises up unsought,— 
And my eyes brim over with foolish tears, 
When a careless word brings the sudden thought 
Of lavender, English lavender. 


And the pain comes back,—but knowing my life, 


I feel it is good. 


For in no sweeter way 


Could a man find a conscience in moments of strife 
Than I, in this fugitive breath from a spray 
Of lavender, English lavender. 


Francts E.. Sheldon. 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM MRS. LOFTY’S DIARY. 


May Ist. It is good to be home 
again. I have gone through every nook 
and corner of the house with Sarah. 
Poor Sarah! She employed herself 
while I was away in getting married, 
and loaning all her savings to the new 
Benedict to start a butcher shop. One 
day the Benedict was missing ; so were 
the savings; the wholesale meat men 
made more fuss than the widow, for, as 
it turned out, the butcher shop had 
been started on credit, and,considering 
the nature of the stock they had no re- 
source but to charge it up to profit and 
loss. So Sarah is back with me, quite 
blithe and contented. That class of 
people is an eternal mystery to me. 
Don’t they love and hate as we do, or 
are they better actors, or more unselfish, 
or more stoical, or what is it? At all 
events she does not seem to be in need 
of sympathy, and I have not intruded 


'See OVERLAND for June, 1894. 
VOL. xxiv—46. 


mine upon her, remembering certain dis- 
creet reticences on her part. 

It is very odd how queer the chairs 
and tables look after you have been 
away from them six months; you have 
to get acquainted with them all over 
again. For afew hours you can regard 
your familiar belongings with the fresh 
and unprejudiced eye of a stranger ; 
then suddenly it is all as old as the hills 
again. The same broken saucer deftly 
mended, and relegated to a place of 
honor in the china cabinet; the same 
branch casting the same shadow on the 
same water in your favorite etching ; 
the rocking chair that squeaks; the 
patch of sunshine on the same spot on 
the floor as a year ago today ; the same 
reflection in the glass when you go and 
look into it. Only one thing is new. 
Dottie has lost adozen baby graces, and 
grown inches. She informed me gravely 
today that her hair had grown so long 
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that it would have to be cut off, “ Dest 
like yours when the wezzer tums hot to- 
morrow day.” 

There are some changes socially. 
Nancy Hammond has married and gone 
to Europe on her wedding tour. So that 
is off my mind. 

In the forty-eight hours since I have 
been home I have heard twelve times of 
“Miss Tomkins.” In fact, I had heard 
of her frequently while away. Sheisa 
cousin of Mrs. Smitherton, and is here 
imbuing the class in self-culture with 
Delsartean suppieness and elocutionary 
graces. I am certain I shall detest her. 
So far as I have been informed she has 
not a single redeeming fault. I am to 
join the class tomorrow at Mrs. Smith- 
erton’s. 

May 3rd. I have met Miss Tomkins. 
It certainly is not by beauty that she 
has conquered her world. She is no 
longer young, and is inclined to embon- 
point. Being Delsartean and advanced, 
of course she does not wear a corset ; 
nor, for all that she is an exponent of 
physical culture, has she herself ac- 
quired that art so much inculcated now- 
a-days of “holding your stomach in.” 
Her hair, eyes, and complexion, are un- 
decided in tone, and she has a wide, 
straight mouth, with loose lips. I should 
not like to kiss her. When we were in- 
troduced, with empressement, by Mrs. 
Smitherton, she took my hand in both 
hers, and looked straight into my eyes. 

“QO, my dear,” she said, “I am so glad 
to make your acquaintance. I was wild 
tocome to see you yesterday with cousin 
Laura, but I could n’t steal a moment. 
You women whoare enshrined in hearts 
and homes are happier than you realize ; 
you don’t know what it is to be hurried 
here and there at the beck and call of 
every one.” 

As I did not seem to find anything to 
reply to all this on the spur of the mo- 
ment, she gave my hand a little squeeze, 
and dropped it ; and we all got into line 
to take our abdominal breathing, and 
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our vowel sounds, and reach for our 
toes, and wiggle our joints in their 
sockets. I glanced down the line on 
occasions, to see if those women were 
really taking Miss Tomkins seriously. 
They were, indubitably. To give the wo- 
man her due, she has one supreme grace : 
that of self-unconsciousness. 

After it was over she sought me out, 
and fixing my eyes with her colorless 
orbs said, “ O, you are going to be such 
an acquisition to our class. This sort 
of thing will be just nature with you, and 
not art at all.” 

Well,—I trust I shall be able to hold 
my stomach in. 

May 15th. Every Saturday Miss 
Tomkins discourses for an hour on some 
subject supposed to be of general inter- 
est to women, and we all go and sit 
under the droppings of the sanctuary 
while she instructs us in the training of 
servants, the way to beautify our com- 
plexions, how to make our homes at- 
tractive, and preserve our husbands’ 
idolatrous affections. When Miss Tom- 
kins expatiates on these subjects, she 
reminds me irresistibly of a bald-headed 
drug clerk selling hair tonic. But those 
women dote upon her, and hang upon 
her words of wisdom. They all say to 
one another as we come away, “Isn't 
she perfectly /ovely ?” 

She is not lovely one bit ; if she were, 
they would all be ready to tear her 
eyes out. -Women can easily condone 
cleverness in one of their own sex, but 
not loveliness. I never before in my 
life realized the power of words,— just 
words. Being a woman, it really mat- 
ters very little what you are or what you 
do, if you only express proper and ex- 
alted sentiments. Today she was talk- 
ing upon the care and rearing of chil- 
dren, (she would begin her discipline 
before the poor infant was even in con- 
templation,) and I saw some of those 
women who do every day as well as the 
Lord will let them puckering their 
brows, and searching their consciences 
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wherein they were at fault because 
their offspring had pug noses, bad tem- 
pers, a disregard for the abstract truth, 
or a covetous turn of mind. 

Systems indeed ! when weare all born 
under a system, and loved by system, 
and die by system, may I be spared a 
reincarnation! I would rather be re- 
solved into the primal elements of some 
globe still seething and spouting in fiery 
chaos. As for bringing up children, I 
believe in spanking, myself ; there is 
nothing like a counter-irritant in certain 
states of nervous excitability. The 
great pity with most of us is that we 
ever get too big for the application of 
such medicine. And I notice that the 
humanitarians who are so much opposed 
to corporal punishment will make a poor 
little creature stand on one leg for an 
hour, or send it to bed supperless. 

[ came home and hunted up Dottie 
immediately, to soothe my ruffled feel- 
ings. Mr. and Mrs. Saunders and Har- 
ry and I, among us, are bringing her up 
admirably. When she gets too bad be- 
twixt the four of us, we can all shirk 
the responsibility, and each one declare, 
“Tt is none of my doing.” It is very 
comforting. And when she informs 
you graciously that, “ That bad dirl is 
gone, and here is Dottie back again,’ 
you are almost ready to believe in her 
fiction of duality. Sometimes in the 
midst of a tempest she can be induced 
to drive the bad girl out of the front 
door herself with her papa’s cane, and 
immediately we have a vision of spark- 
ling azure eyes, tear-sprinkled rosy 
cheeks, laughing carnation lips, and 
pearly teeth, all shining through tangled 
meshes of sunny hair, that fills the soul 
with pure delight. Afterwards she never 
admits any moral responsibility. She 
calmly lays her misdeeds to “ that ozzer 
dirl,” and feels that it is no concern of 
hers. 

May 20th. The Club Reception 
came off last night. The class in self- 
culture was there in great form, all keep- 
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ing our stomachs well in. Miss Tom- 
kins appeared in a white gown, made 
after some pseudo-classic style. I sup- 
pose it would have looked very zsthetic 
ona different sort of woman (me, for in- 
stance), but it made her look like a col- 
lege boy got up for a burlesque opera. 
She danced every time, though plenty 
of the girls and young matrons played 
the rdle of wall-flower,—and prome- 
naded continuously, fanning herself and 
discoursing, between dances. I noticed 
she seemed particularly attractive to the 
younger men,— the ones still wearing 
their first claw-hammers. I watched 
some of them narrowly to see if they 
were guying her, but no! they were 
taking her seriously, too. Even Harry 
danced —an almost unprecedented thing 
for him — and with her. 

On the way home, I said to him, “ In 
mercy’s name, what is it? From a man’s 
point of view, tell me, Harry, what is 
it?” 

“ What is what ?” he asked. 

“ What is it in Miss Tomkins that at- 
tracts every one?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “unless it 
is the fascinating novelty of brains.” 

“ Pshaw!” I said. “ She has no more 
brains than the rest of us.”’ 

“There you are mistaken,” he replied. 
“ She is the cleverest woman I know.” 

I did not argue the point with him, 
but it is not so. She is not clever,— she 
only has a knack of words, and a self- 
confidence that rises to the plane of 
genius. But even if she be clever, no 
one can ever make me believe that is any 
element of attractiveness as far as men 
are concerned. They may overlook clev- 
erness in a woman, or even tolerate it 
in certain instances, but they are never 
drawn by it. 

During the evening she sought me 
out, and when she discovered me, she 
said, ‘I have been looking for you, and 
when I saw four men ina bunch here, 
I knew where I should find you.” 

Curiously enough, she made that 
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speech ina manner that seemed compli- 
mentary, and not offensive, as it would 
have been from any one else. Goodness 
knows, three out of the four men were 
only boring me; and what they were 
standing around for I don’t know. Miss 
Tomkins scattered them, and in that 
much I was indebted to her. 

June tst. I don’t know what sort of 
spiteful thing has taken possession of 
me. I appear to be developing a new 
interest in life,— lying in wait for Miss 
Tomkins. I have no idea why I should. 
She never did me any harm; on the con- 
trary, when I drop my attitude of men- 
tal hostility in her presence, she laps 
me in a soul-satisfying bath of well be- 
ing and self-approval. She is very inti- 
mate with me, and comes and goes at 
all hours ; always dropping in just a mo- 
ment on her way to fulfill some engage- 
ment, or on the way home from having 
filled one. I never saw a woman so much 
in demand. She is an old maid from 
choice. I am told she has had many pro- 


posals. She herself has recounted to me 
her Romance, in her emotional, caress- 
ing voice ; and all the time I kept look- 
ing at her wide, loose mouth and prom- 
inent light eyes, and wondering if all 
that had really happened to her, or if 
she had read it in a book, or was making 


it up as she went along. That woman 
will drive me distracted. I have such a 
habit of classifying the people I meet, 
—sticking a pin in them as it were, and 
adding them to my collection, — that it 
is absolutely wearing on me to be so 
baffled by this specimen. 

June 5th. Noone has had enterprise 
enough to reorganize a riding club this 
summer. Miss Tomkins was asking me, 
why didn’t I? the other day, when I 
was grumbling about it. Mrs. Smither- 
ton laughed outright. ‘ 

“That is the funniest thing I ever 
heard you say yet, Eugenia,” she said. 
**No one on earth ever heard of Patsie 
Isham organizing anything. If the plum 
is particularly luscious she will open her 
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mouth and let itdropin. That is as far 
as any one ever knew her to go.” 

“Mrs. Isham has her own private 
sources of amusement,” said Miss Tom- 
kins,” that never fail her. She has her 
own little dissecting room, where she 
puts us all under the scalpel in turn.” 

I fairly gasped ; the creature zs clever. 
No one ever suspected me before. 

June 15th. Have just been to see an 
old schoolmate who is in trouble. I 
have not seen much of her these past 
years, for our ways in life have lain 
apart. She married a newspaper man 
and has three babies to mind; but I 
have always kept a soft spot in my heart 
for Millie. Of all the little girls at board- 
ing-school, she was the only one that 
did not spy and tattle on the big ones, 
so we all made a pet of her. Now, her 
Charlie has broken his leg in two or 
three places, and will be laid up for 
weeks. I found Miss Tomkins had pre- 
ceded me. She was seated at the bed- 
side, taking notes. Millie explained that 
she was to write the editorials for the 
present. 

“She has always written more or less 
for the paper, vou know, ever since she 
came,” said Millie. 

I didn’t know, but I might have 
known, as a matter of course. I am sure 
her editorials will be an improvement 
on Charlie’s,— good soul. I sometimes 
wonder what it is that makes a man 
think he has.a vocation for editorials, for 
the reason is often quite undiscoverable 
by the people who read them. I merely 
asked, however, if the paper would 
change politics ad interim, for I always 
understood Miss Tomkins was a Demo- 
crat. 

June 18th. Harry has had a sudden 
burst of energy, and we have the riding 
club going again. I tried my best to get 
Miss Tomkins intoit, but she would not 
join. It seems, then, there are some 
things she will not undertake. I wonder 
if she suspected me of malice? I am 
afraid of her now, since I have convicted 
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her of so much penetration. Some of 
the things she says to you and about 
you would rankle, if they were uttered 
in a less caressing voice. 

June 28th. I have given Miss Tom- 
kins up, or rather I have given myself 
up, unconditionally. She is clever, and 
sincere, and accomplished, and charm- 
ing,— “lovely,” in short. I will be her 
envious detractor no longer. I subscribe 
even to the Romance. 

July 1st. So many people are out of 
town that it is very dull. I don’t care 
to go away again so soon, and should 
hardly know what to do with myself 
if I did n’t have Millie to fall back upon. 
Sometimes I have the three children 
over for a half day: yesterday I went 
over and worked the whole day with 
her, helping her put up jellies and jam. 
It was great fun. Sometimes I make 
her go out driving with me. She said 
to me last evening: “I have thought 
sometimes, Patsie, that you were letting 
yourself be smothered with idleness and 
luxury, but I see I was mistaken. You 


are just the same as you always were, 
and that was the most unselfish, amia- 
ble girl in the whole school.” 


Think of that! Nobody would ever 
recognize me in that portrait, least of all 
I myself. But when I said that to Mil- 
lie, she answered : — 

“QO, yes, I know; you always make 
yourself believe whenever you do a 
kindness that you have some ulterior, 
mean, self-seeking motive. That is the 
way you excuse yourself to yourself for 
being guilty of any concession to senti- 
ment.” 

July 7th. I gave the class a great 
shock today. We were being instructed, 
as we often are, in the art of “ Retain- 
ing the love of a husband,” when I 
suddenly lost patience, and blurted out 
that I thought it a great waste of time 
to lay so much stress on our part,—it 
would be a great deal more to the pur- 
pose if the men had some instructions 
as how to keep our affections. And so 
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it would ; but it is very odd what a bomb 
a self-evident fact like that seems to be, 
when some one gives a voice to it. [I 
suppose every one of those women, if 
the matter were called in question, would 
maintain on peril of her immortal soul 
that she loved her spouse just as well 
as the day they were married ; or likely 
she would insist, a great deal better. 
All the same, she doesn’t, especially if 
it was a love match. After ten years 
of fairly successful married life, if that 
imponderable thing we call Love could 
be weighed in a balance, the woman’s 
side of the scale would fly ‘up oftener 
than the man’s. One reason for that, I 
fancy, is that the man, asa rule, has n’t 
so many illusions in the first place as 
to what he is getting, or as to what he 
wants to get. Another reason is, that 
a great proportion of women transfer 
their affections to their first-born. 

July 15th. Whenever I go to Mil- 
lie’s I always find the Tomkins there; 
writing, or reading aloud to the invalid, 
or playing chess with him, or discours- 
ing to him about everything in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth. I have 
fancied lately that Millie doesn’t alto- 
gether like it, but she isa loyal little 
soul. She took pains yesterday to make 
a diagram of the situation to me; how 
she was so occupied with the children 
and the housekeeping, and all the extra 
work brought about by Charlie’s illness, 
that she could n’t find time to be with 
him as much as she would like, or do 
much towards relieving the tedium of 
his confinement ; and it was so kind of 
Miss Tomkins,—such a busy woman as 
she was, too,—to drop in every day, as 
she did two or three times, even if it 
were only for a few moments. To all 
of which I of course agreed, but I can’t 
for the life of me see how a man’s leg 
being in splints prevents him reading 
to himself occasionally, or even writing 
his own editorials. If Tomkins were a 
trifle less grotesque, I would n’t blame 
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Millie, even pretty Millie, with her ten 
years advantage in age, for being a little 
jealous. But then as to that,—grotesque 
or not, the Tomkins has already been 
the heroine of one Romance. It is a 
queer world; and ransack my catalogued 
specimens as often as I will, I can’t find 
the same species as this one. I am 
afraid it is a new genus entirely. 

August Ist. Millie came to me to- 
day and opened her heart. I knew it 
would come sooner or later. The poor 
girl is passing through the bitterness of 
death ; truly that is what it is. She will 
never look out on the same world again. 
What could I say to comfort her ? Noth- 
ing, except to tell her a lie, and insist 
on it,—that she was tired out and un- 
strung, and nothing was half as bad as 
she thought. It would have been no 
use to tell her, “ This too shall pass 
away.” She could not have believed it. 
But I know Millie; she will never be 
jealous but once,—of the same man, at 
all events. The Tomkins will be wel- 
come to him after poor Millie has buf- 
feted her way through these salt and 
bitter breakers, and got on her feet 
again. But it wrings my heart to see 
what she is suffering now. And for 
that goggle-eyed, middle-aged woman, 
that must besome years Charlie’s senior. 
Of what sort of paste are men made? 
I begin to think I don’t know at all. 
Even Harry has n’t a word of blame for 
the Tomkins, but only says, “Cramer 
is an objurgated fool.”’ 

August 3rd. When I came home from 
Millie’s I found Miss Dottie sitting 
on the front steps, with her lap full of 
cherries that she had stolen out of my 
refrigerator. ‘Grapes with handles to 
em,” she calls them, grapes having had 
the priority in her experience. Her 
frock and face were well spotted with 
the crimson juice, and the pits were 
sown broadcast on the steps and walk. 

Passing all that by for the moment, I 
said severely, “ Dottie, where did you 
get those ?”’ 
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“ T detted em out of your fridgigator,” 
she returned calmly. 

“Don’t you know that was very 
naughty? It is just the same as stealing 
to take Issam’s cherries without asking.” 

“You was gone away, and I wanted 
some,” she replied, fingering them wist- 
fully, and resisting an evident desire to 
put another in her mouth. 

“ Why did n’t you ask Sarah ?”’ I per- 
sisted. 

“TI finked she would not dive ’em to 
me,” she answered frankly. 

“ Then it was very naughty to go and 
take them,” I persevered. 

“Well,—don’t scold me so ard, 
Issam,” she said, her lips puckering like 
a maltreated cherub’s. 

“Tam not scolding you, Dottie; but 
Issam wants to make you understand 
that it is very bad to take things that 
are not yours, just because nobody sees 
you. You know God sees you always.” 

“ Did you ever see Dod, Issam ?”’ she 
asked with sudden interest. 

““No, Dottie. No one ever did that. 
But God can see us wherever we are.” 
“ Did n’t anybody ever see Dod ?” 

a ta 

“Do you know where Dod lives, 
Issam ?”’ 

‘““No, Dottie; he has no house. 
lives everywhere.” 

“T fink he ought to have a house. Do 
you know where the road is that goes to 
heaven ?”’ 

“ No, Dottie ; I don’t.” 

* Don’t anybody know ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Did n’t anybody ever go there and 
come back ?” 

‘No, Dottie, I am afraid not.” 

“Well, if nobody ever saw Dod, and 
nobody knows where the road to heaven 
is, | don’t fink thereisany Dod.” And 
she proceeded to eat her cherries. 

“Dottie,” I exclaimed, “you are a 
naughty child, and Issam is not pleased 
with you. She will take those cherries 
away from you now, because you took 


He 
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them without asking, and when you 
knew perfectly well you ought not.” 
And I suited the action to the word. 

This was an argument entirely with- 
in her comprehension, and she set up a 
wail of rage as she made for the division 
fence, which has a gate in it now for her 
convenience. 

Martin, whohad been pottering around 
the flower beds, and chuckling to him- 
self while the discussion was in progress, 
could not endure this. ‘Come here, 
little Missy, and don’t cry,” said he, 
“and black Martin will take you to see 
the hang-bird’s nest.” And he bore her 
off pacified, one little hand clutching 
his wool confidingly, while she gazed 
backward at me over his shoulder with 
a look of grave reproach upon her tear- 
begrimed, cherry-stained countenance. 

I ate up the cherries reflectively, con- 
sidering within myself that if Dottie 
saw me at it she would infallibly be con- 
vinced that I had taken them from her 
by the law of superior might because I 
wanted them myself. 

An hour or two later she sidled up to 
me where | lay reading in the hammock, 
fresh and sweet in a clean frock and 
newly curled poll, and said insinuating- 
ly, “ You ain ’t mad zow is you, Issam ? 
I’m is n't.” 

What are you to do inthe face of such 
magnanimity as that ? 

August 5th. Poor Millie breaks my 
heart. If Charlie had been killed in- 
stead of having his leg broken she would 
not have suffered so much. Pity he was 
not. I should like to do something to 
the Tomkins. Ihave been guilty of my 
sins of omission and commission, but I 
never did intentionally make another 
woman’s heart ache. I hope that will 
be remembered to my credit on the 
judgment day, for I haven’t any too 
much on that side of the ledger. 

August 6th. I wish I were a man for 
five minutes, so that I could use lan- 
guage. I saw Charlie Cramer going by 
on his crutches this evening, and called 
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him in torest awhile. Then I concocted 
him a claret cup with my own fair hands, 
and while he imbibed it, I opened the 
subject nearest my heart, in what I 
thought an extremely diplomatic way. 
But the shameless man stopped me very 


shortly. 
“ Martha Isham, you mean well,” said 


he, “but you don’t know anything 
about this matter. There is not any- 
thing that you can say that I haven't 
said to myself; yet at this moment I 
am ready to desert my wife and my ba- 
bies, and make an outcast of myself 
with Eugenia Tomkins ; and the reason 
I do not is because she won’t allow it.” 

At this point one of my rare fits of 
rage seized me; before I could com- 
mand my voice to speak he picked up 
his crutches and made himself ready to 
hobble away. When I told him he must 
never expect me to recognize him again, 
save when I was forced to it to spare 
Millie’s feelings, he replied, “ Yes, 1 
saw it coming from away behind your 
eyes; you are right enough from your 
point of view. Do what you can for 
Millie, however it turns out.” And he 
made off with himself. 

He looked so pale and worn that my 
rage melted away in an unreasonable 
compassion. I suppose the woman has 
got some kind of hoodoo over him that 
no outsider can understand. Though 
for the matter of that, he is a born sub- 
ject for that sort of thing, and Tomkins 
need not plume herself over her con- 
quest. He was bound to be made away 
with by somebody, sooner or later. 

August 15th. It seems the Cramer- 
Tomkins imbroglio is the town talk. I 
know Millie has not been wearing her 
heart on her sleeve, and it is not likely 
that Charlie has been shouting it from 
the housetops; so it must have come 
by way of the Tomkins. As a matter 
of fact, I hear it has. I hear that she 
is battling heroically with an overwhelm- 
ing passion; and incredible as it may 
seem to you, dear Diary, the sympathy 
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of her own sex is al] with her. Oh, 
this Ouida-infected generation! Mrs. 
Ostrom and I nearly came to blows 
about it yesterday. Posing her head on 
one side, with that long chin of hers 
resting gracefully between her thumb 
and middle finger, and her slim white 
forefinger laid daintily alongside her 
ear, she sung Tomkins’s praises, and 
tried to convince me that there is a 
“higher law” to which such exalted 
natures owe allegiance. 

It may be so, but meanwhile what is 
to become of poor Millie? Even Mrs. 
Ostrom had to admit that she was a 
most distressing incident of the affair. 
I make it the rule of my life never to 
meddle in other people’s business, but 
something wzst be done about this. 

August 16th, ten p. M. For the sec- 
ond time within a few days that pent-up 
temper of mine has escaped from du- 
rance, and it makes me ill. 

I went in to Mrs. Smitherton’s today 
with a vague project in my head of mak- 
ing some sort of personal appeal to the 
Tomkins octopus, to see if I could not 
induce it to unfasten its suckers. There 
was an air of suppressed emotion and 
general disturbance about the Smither- 
ton household, as if fatal illness or some 
other calamity were impending. I was 
asked up to Mrs. Smitherton’s room, and 
there was Miss Tomkins on a sofa, with 
smelling salts, and a wet towel on her 
head. She was red-eyed from weeping, 
and uglier than ever. Laura Smitherton 
had been weeping too, and I was in- 
formed that Eugenia was going away. 
There was as much freedom of allusion 
to, and discussion about, the “sad, sad 
affair,” as if it had been an ulcerated 
tooth. 

I contained myself. If she were really 
going, my errand could remain unsaid. 

Finally, with a tragic gesture, Eugenia 
cast off the wet towel, sprang from the 
sofa, and went pacing about the room. 
She bewailed herself of her too, too sus- 
ceptible heart, and her morbid sensibility 
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to suffering. She called on the gods to 
aid her renunciation, and to enable her 
to live out the dreary left-over remnant 
of her existence in the service of man- 
kind. Laura mopped her eyes in sym- 
pathy. 

O, not a word, Laura! I will write him 
an eternal farewell, and bid him take up 
the burden of his life again, and turn it 
into blessing by manly submission. My 
prayers shall follow him, how wide so- 
ever the abyss between, and illume his 
pathway with a halo of resignation.” 

“Oh, poor darling,” sobbed Mrs. 
Smitherton. ‘QO, Patsie Isham, did 
you ever see such nobility of character?” 

Then it was that my familiar demon 
got the upper hand. I don’t know what 
I said, but I got out of the house, leav- 
ing the pair of them standing speechless 
in the middle of the floor ; Mrs. Smith- 
erton thunderstruck, but Tomkins glar- 
ing after me with a very intelligent ap- 
preciation of my remarks. She should 
write her own memoirs in French. 
They would rank with the “ Lettres” 
of De Lespinasse. 

August 25th. I have not seen Mil- 
lie fora couple of weeks until today, 
when I went down to take her for a 
drive, and ex passant, to bestow humor- 
ous congratulations upon the happy ter- 
mination of recent events, and then 
cheerfully ignore them. But when I 
undertook to occupy that ground, Millie 
regarded me.with a hard look on her 
face that my heart told me had come to 
stay for always, and said, “ O, yes, Miss 
Tomkins returned me my husband when 
she was done with him.” 

Millie has three little children, and 
she will forgive their father, and * win 
him back ” in some of the ways in which 
the Tomkins used to instruct us. She 
will not have much difficulty in “ win- 
ning him back,” but he will never, win 
her back. But he will never know the 
difference, so long as she goes on super- 
vising his dinners and rearing his chil- 
dren. 

Batterman Lindsay. 
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To wRITE even a limited history of 
the San Francisco Vigilance Committee 
of 1856 without incorporating in it James 
King of Wm.,and the San Francisco 
Bulletin, would be like writing a history 
of Rome and beginning at the assassina- 
tion of Czsar. To preface further, it 
is proper to say that I was an active 


participant from the commencement of 
the reform movement, by the Axz/leten, 
to the day of the disbandment of the 
Committee ; and as though it were pre- 
arranged that I should write its history, 


circumstances threw me foremost in 
every especial feature of those stirring 
times; therefore I know whereof I 
speak. 

Politics in those days had become 
simply ballot box stuffing, and corrup- 
tion was rife in all public departments. 
Unscrupulous men, roughs, convicts, 
and gamblers, thieves and murderers, 
—all the scum of the world, attracted to 
California by the gold dug by the Argo- 
nauts,— held sway and carried things 
with a high and daring hand. Public 
offices were simply for plunder. Honest 
men, as most of the early immigration 
had been, stood aghast, and sighed for 
an organ with an editor honest and bold 
enough to combat this daring and vi- 
cious element. 

A combination of circumstances con- 
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nected with the failure of Adams & Co's 
Express, in which house James King of 
Wm. was engaged, coiled about him a 
serpent of corruption, against which he 
rebelled, and in the majesty of his man- 
hood he rose as a Hercules to down the 
monster. Through the aid of Mr. C. O. 
Gerberding, a citizen of high and hon- 
orable mention, to whom San Francisco 
owes a debt of gratitude, on the 8th day 
of October, 1855, was given to the pub- 
lic the first issue of the daily San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, with James King of Wm. 
as editor. 

The first issue of the Audletin came 
modestly before the public, but within 
a given circle it was understood there 
was to be inaugurated a reform in all 
matters that affected the public interest. 
The first article which had any especial 
ring about it, in the interest of the pub- 
lic, came out three days after the first 
issue, showing up “an unjust impost in 
the box rent of the San Francisco Post 
Office,” which evil was charged to Palm- 
er, Cook & Co. As this banking house 
wielded the greater part, if not all, of 
the public offices and moneys, much of 
the corruption of the times was charged 
to them, and to war against this firm 
was considered one of the duties of the 
Bulletin. This in itself was a task of 
great magnitude and daring, as the firm 
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was not only the financial power of the 
times, but had as its emissaries and 
supporters the leading political spirits, 
and with them all the rough and cor- 
rupt element of the day. Every depart- 
ment of justice was at their bidding. 
In the fifth issue of the Au//etin the fol- 
lowing bold sentence struck deep at the 
root of the evils: “ Judges have sat on 
the bench whose more appropriate place 
would have been the prison house.” 
Blood began to get warmer with both 
triend and foe. 

On the 16th of October an article ap- 
peared which scored David C. Broder- 
ick, who was the political right bower 
of the house of Palmer, Cook & Co., 
while under him were such lights as 
Ned McGowan and a cordon of lesser 
ilk. This articie made great sale for 
the Bulletin, which, although now only 
eight days old, was creating a feverish 
talk with all classes. Every issue from 
now on was a live paper, and partisans 
of both sides sought daily to see it, and 
so alive and earnest was the commu- 
nity, that they could hardly wait for the 
hour of its appearance. 

The rougher element also took a great 
interest in the daily articles, as they too 
seemed to snuff the coming breeze. On 
the southwest corner of Merchant and 
Montgomery streets was the Gem Sa- 


loon, then the rendezvous for some of. 


the worst characters as ballot box stuf 
fers that could be found. Every after- 
noon these roughs in large numbers 
would lounge on the benches and dis- 
cuss the situation. 

The political pot and treasury at this 
timé was all within one square. Palmer, 
Cook & Co’s banking house was at the 
northwest corner of Washington and 
Kearney streets. The Board of Super- 
visors, Sheriff's offices,and lock-up, were 
in the old City Hall, on Kearney Street, 
between Merchant and Washington 
streets, and many of the roughs roomed 
in the upper stories of the buildings 
near by. 
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It was not only the Azv//etin that cre- 
ated stirring talk among the people, but 
such was the distrust of the political 
element that business men felt unsettled 
and insecure, knowing that the stability 
of business life rests on a just adminis- 
tration of just laws, and that the com- 
munity to be safe” must not be over- 
powered by ballot box stuffers, cut- 
throats, gamblers, and thieves. The 
condition of affairs was such, in conse- 
quence of repeated outrages, both by 
night and day, as not only to justify a 
vigilance committee, but the more decis- 
ive acts of lynch law. The whole State 
was highly prosperous. For six years the 
yield of gold had averaged $57,500,000. 
and it was these flush times that drew 
hither the human demons of the world. 

Every business man was alert, active, 
and daring, thinking, and expressing his 
thoughts; yet, with all the evils, the 
preferred a peaceful course for reform, 
if possible, rather than an uprising to 
correct the wrongs. 

By way of a slight illustration of 
public affairs, I will cite a matter which 
came directly under my own observa- 
tion. Frank B. Austin and I conceived 
the idea that a charter for a term of 
years, for an eighty-foot driveway, from 
what is now known as Central Avenue 
to the Pacific Ocean, would be a valua- 
ble enterprise. To carry out this idea, 
we contracted for the twenty acres of 
land now known as “ Sutro Heights,” 
and more or less land en route. On 
making application for a charter to the 
Board of Supervisors, these facts were 
presented. The charter passed its first 
reading, and was ordered published. No 
sooner did the publication appear, than 
also appeared a member of the Board for 
a private interview. He considered our 
charter and its connections a good enter- 
prise, and on the part of himself and 
others he desired to connect with ita 
project, the interest of which we would 
divide. I naturally inquired as to his 
project, when I was informed that it was 
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a flying machine, for running along the 
ocean beach. It did not require many 
words to comprehend the demand. De- 
clining to bribe or divide, we were given 
distinctly to understand that unless a 
half interest was given, the charter 
would not pass. The charter fell dead. 


On the night of November 17th, a 
gambler named Cora assassinated Col- 
onel Richardson, United States Mar- 


shal. This murder of avery prominent 
citizen was unprovoked, as far as known, 
and created a great excitement. The 
Bulletin came boldly forth as follows :— 

If Cora be guilty, he must be hung. Let there be 
an impartial jury. It is due this community that 
this should be. 

This murder brought forth the first 
well written suggestion as to the form- 
ation of a Vigilance Committee, which 
appeared in the issue of Nov. 2oth, ’55. 

Billy Mulligan, a noted shoulder hit 
ter, gambler, and rough generally, was 
at this time keeper of the County Jail, 
and it was boldly talked about that 
Cora would never hang. It was also 
surmised that if he was sentenced, Mul- 
ligan would allow his escape. In the 
light of the fact that within the previ- 
ous two years about one hundred mur- 
ders had been committed and no ade- 


quate punishment been administered, 
those views had their full bearing. The 
general feeling of the community was | 
this effect, and was expressed by the 
Bulletin in an article which appeared 
Nov. 22d, as follows :— 

Hang Billy Mulligan,—that’s the word. If Sher- 
iff Scannell does not remove Billy Mulligan from his 
present post as keeper of the county jail, and Mulli- 
gan lets Cora escape, hang Billy Mulligan, and if 
necessary to get rid of the Sheriff, hang him. Streng 
measures are necessary to have justice done. 


This article created a profound sen- 
sation, and intensified the feeling of all 
parties. The rough element now began 
to fear an uprising of the multitude. 
They, hovever, felt that their power 
made them secure, and with blood in 
their eye still pushed ahead. 

All this time there were unfavorable 
business developments connected with 
Adams & Co.’s Express failure. A. A 
Cohen, the receiver, and Palmer, Cook 
& Co. were acting together. Their sys- 
tematic work was deemed by Mr. King, 
who was well posted in the affairs of 
Adams & Co.,to be dishonest to the 
firm’s creditors, and he daily exposed 
their doings. This was as fuel to the 
fire. 

The first demonstration of violence 
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towards Mr. King was on January 6th, 
1856. A. A. Cohen, who had been 
smarting under the lash of the Bulletin, 
was arrested on board the steamer 
Uncle Sam, just as he was starting for 
Panama. 

This arrest was placarded. Fred Co- 
hen, his brother, hearing of this posting, 
accompanied by Jim Stillman, then 
county assessor, went to the office and 
tore the notice down, flourishing his 
revolver. As soon as James King of 
Wm. heard of this, he re-posted the no- 
tice, had Fred Cohen arrested, and 
posted that. Stillman in the first con- 
flict called to Cohen: “ Why don’t you 
shoot the —-- ——. It has got to come 
to that sooner or later, anyhow.” 

But King never flinched. Corain the 
meantime was on trial, interest in which 
was widespread as to whether he would 
or would not be convicted. On the 17th 
ef January, 1856, the jury agreed to dis- 
agree and were discharged, which was 
no great surprise; nevertheless, it kept 


up an uneasiness in the mind of the com- 
munity.. Commenting on the decision, 
the Bulletin’s article was as follows :— 


Hung be the heavens in black! Will Cora be 
hung? No! Even on this trial one of the witnesses 
against him was away, having sold his establish- 
ment for $2500 and left the State. Rejoice, ye gam- 
blers and harlots, rejoice with exceeding gladness. 
Assemble in your dens of infamy tonight, and let 
the costly wine flow freely, and let the welkin ring 
with shouts of joy. Your triumph is great. Tri- 
umph over everything that is holy, virtuous, and 
good, and triumphed legally. Your money can 
accomplish anything in San Francisco, and now you 
have full permission to riot at pleasure. Talk of 
safety in law. Itisa humbug. The veriest hum- 
bug in existence is the present system of jury trials. 
Weep, ye honest men of San Francisco. Weep for 
the fair city you have built. 

As may be surmised, with all this 
miscarrying of justice and general de- 
sire for reform, San Francisco was a 
live city; every individual— women as 
well as men—was active in thinking and 
expressing what course would have to 
be pursued. On May 14th the follow- 
ing appeared in the Au/letin : — 
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The fact that Casey has been an inmate of Sing 
Sing prison, New York, is no offense against the 
laws of this State, nor is the fact of having stuffed 
himself through the ballot box as elected to the 
Board of Supervisors, from a district where it is said 
he was not even a candidate, any justification for 
Mr. Bagley to shoot Casey, however richly the latter 
may deserve to have his neck stretched for such 
frauds upon the public. 


About four p. m. of that day, Casey 
called at the editorial rooms and saw 
King, Milo Hoadley being present. 
Casey approached Mr. King, and asked 
what he meant by the article. 

“ What article?” asked King. 

“ The article which says I am a former 
convict of Sing Sing,” replied Casey. 

“Ts it not true?” 

“That is not the question. I don’t 
wish my acts raked up on that point.” 

King then asked: “Are you done? 
If so, there’s the door, and never show 
your face here again.” 

Casey at once left. 

Milo Hoadley, knowing that Wm. H. 
Rhodes (“Caxton’’) and myself (“Cos- 
mos”) were frequent writers for the 
Bulletin, and special friends of the pa- 
per and Mr. King, came immediately to 
our office, and told us of Casey’s inter 
view with King, and that he feared 
trouble when Mr. King left his office. 

On hearing the statement, and know- 
ing it was time for Mr. King to leave 
the editorial rooms for the day, Hoad- 
ley, Rhodes, and myself, started up to- 
ward the office, which at this time was 
on the southeast corner of Merchant 
and Montgomery streets. I seemed im- 
pressed that trouble was at hand, and 
walked actively. Just as I neared the 
corner of Clay and Montgomery streets 
I heard the crack of a pistol, and started 
immediately torun. As I reached the 
northwest corner of Merchant and 
Montgomery streets I met Casey, who 
was running with all his might, turning 
up Merchant Street. I took allin ata 
flash, and followed close after Casey, 
who turned into Dunbar Alley, and 
rushed into the police quarters. Seeing 
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ASSASSINATION OF JAMES KING OF WM. 


this, I rushed on through Dunbar Alley 
to Washington Street, where I had seen 
a crowd gathered, and presumed it was 
where King lay. A carriage was now 
backing to the sidewalk, and turning 
round I saw Casey with Dave Scanne!l 
coming. Seeing this, I called to the 
crowd at the corner of Washington and 
Montgomery streets, where James King 
ot Wm. fell, “Here he is! Here he 
And yet I had had no particu- 
than stated by Mr. Hoad- 


is!” 
lars, further 
ley. 
Hearing my voice, and seeing the car- 
riage, the crowd took in the idea, and 
came onarun. Casey and the Sheriff 
were in the carriage in a second of time. 
I, with one or two others, held on to the 
wheels, while one man jumped at the 
driver, but was felled by a blow from a 
party on the seat with him. The driver 
whipped up the horses, and in spite of 
our strength, dashed ahead with all 
speed possible for the county jail, with 
the multitude now also on the dead run, 
and in close proximity to the carriage. 
The crowd increased every minute. The 
carriage, however, reached the jail 
enough in advance of the crowd for 
Casey to jump out and rush into it. 


He was now amony his friends. In 
the anticipated state of excitement he 
deemed the jail the safest place, and it 
was. The news that James King of 
Wm. had been shot by Casey, and that 
Casey was in the jail, spread like wild- 
fire, and within fifteen minutes after the 
doors were closed the jail was sur- 
rounded by an excited crowd, and a self- 
constituted guard, to make’ sure there 
should be noescape. In less than twenty 
minutes fully three thousand people 
were in the vicinity. 

It now became evident to the author- 
ities that trouble was at hand and to 
meet this the sheriff summoned all his 
available force and placed them in and 
about the jail. The Mayor, after call- 
ing out the various military companies, 
now came upon the scene and soon was 
chagrined to find less than one hundred 
men had responded to his call. A small 
number of cavalry also appeared. 

Mayor Van Ness, a man for whom the 
community had some respect, now ad- 
dressed the assembled crowd and coun- 
seled peace, while others and among 
them Thomas King, brother of James 
King, made fiery speeches, all urging 
immediate action. 
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CASEY'S HACK LEAVING 


A proposition was soon made to at- 


tack the jail and hang Casey. Thena 
wild and exciting scene ensued, which 
was quieted by several appeals for order, 
and a notice that a Vigilance Committee 
was forming. This declaration at once 
inspired confidence, for all knew that 
meant justice. The Mayor, fearing an 
outbreak, called on all good citizens for 
assistance, to which but few responded. 

Even the greater body of the rough 
element felt more like hiding for the 
time being. The Pioneer Society at this 
time had its rooms in the second story 
of the brick building on the northwest 
corner of Washington and Kearney 
streets. In less than an hour after King 
was shot, the Pioneers began to assem- 
ble to talk over the matter. It needed 
but a word, when all present agreed to 
form a Vigilance Committee. An agree- 


DUNBAR ALLEY 


ment was at once written, whereby all 
resolved to stand by each other. This 
paper was rapidly signed. It was soon 
noised on the street that the Vigilance 
Committee was organizing at the rooms 
of the Pioneers, and at once there was a 
rush by the ¢itizens for membership. 
This induced opening of the door for 
others not Pioneers. 

It was now concluded to adjourn to 
the warehouse of G. B. Post, at North 
Point. All applicants for membership 
were referred hither. By twelve o’clock 
that night some sixteen hundred names 
were enrolled. During the time of en- 
rollment, business was being transacted 
by a few of the leading spirits who were 
constituted an Executive Committee. 
About midnight a proposition was made 
by members of the main body, that the 
Committee as a whole proceed to the 
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jail, surround it, take out Casey, and 
hang him. This proposition had many 
backers, and called forth much speech- 
making pro and con; but it was finally 
voted down, on the ground that the 
Committee were not properly armed, 
while Casey and his friends inside of the 
jail had guns in plenty. 

This was an exciting meeting, as a 
very large number were for immediate 
action ; but wiser counsel prevailing, it 
was agreed that the Committee should 
re-organize with a more extended Con- 
stitution, and to that end a committee 
was appointed, to prepare and have it 
ready for signatures next morning at 
No. 519 Sacramento Street, where all 
should meet and enroll. All pursuits, all 
sects, all politics, all nationalities, were 
admitted, provided the applicants fur- 
nished reliable vouchers. No. 519 Sacra- 
mento Street was simply a place for the 
enrolling of members, and for meetings 
of the Executive Committee. In conse- 


quence of rapidly increasing member- 


ship, the body of the Committee met at 
Turn Verein Hall,on Bush Street, where 
organization into companies of one hun- 
dred was at once begun. Each company, 
as made up, elected its own officers. At 
the same time the military companies 
were being formed, a regular police corps 
was also being organized, which in a 
short time became a most perfect and 
important auxiliary. 

In the Bulletin’s issue of the 15th of 
May, the day after the assassination, the 
whole editorial column was left a biank. 
No article could have impressed the 
multitude so deeply. The principal arti- 
cle of the issue was written by “Caxton” 
(Wm. H. Rhodes), in language as fol- 
lows :— 

With this example before us, let us band together 
in a great cause, and rid society ofits plunderers and 
Citizens of San Francisco, the 
crisis has come! James King of Wm.—the only 
man who has dared to come out boldly in defense of 
your rights, has been shot down in a public thorough- 


fare, in broad daylight, by a convict, and tool of the 
Will you let his blood be 


pests. 


gamblers and hounds. 
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nuavenged ? The Vigilance Committee has been re- 
organized, and let every good citizen join it, and 
pledge his fortune and his sacred honor that this as- 
sassin shall not escape the doom he so richly de- 
serves. 


Outside of the Au/letin, the press of 
the city was very weak in their com- 
ments on the assassination, which cre- 
ated much disgust among the better 
class of citizens. The Herald, edited 
by John Nugent, a friend of the politi- 
cal powers of the day, in its comments 
on the assassination was very offensive. 
At this time the Hera/d was the organ 
of the auctioneers and business men 
generally, and it was in consequence 
highly prosperous; but within a few 
hours after its issue, two hundred and 
fifty business houses withdrew their 
patronage, and its glory and revenue 
were gone. 

The time had now come when thought 
was followed by action ; when the pub- 
lic mind was at its highest tension ; yet 
nothwithstanding the excitement there 
was a feeling of resignation, and a con- 
viction that affairs would be handled 
resolutely,—-that our fair city and State 
would be regenerated, and that the rule 
of ballot box stuffers, murderers, and 
thieves, was at an end. 

Things were now at a climax for the 
ruling civil powers, and something had 
to be done. As was expected, a counter 
movement was started in the interest, 
as it was claimed, of “ Law and Order,” 

a high-sounding title. To continue 
“Law and Order” as it had been, was 
a misnomer,— a senseless thought, and 
the great body of citizens now under- 
stood the whole question so clearly that 
the division in sentiment was complete. 

“ Law and Order” in the minds of the 
majority of the better class of citizens 
meant a continuance of ballot' box stuff- 
ing, lawlessness, and rank rascality, and 
the only hope for a better state of things 
was through the new organization,— 
the Vigilance Committee. Neverthe- 
less, among the “ Law and Order” ele- 
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ment were some highly respected cit- 
izens. 

A request was made of the Governor, 
J. Neeley Johnson, that he take action 
to suppress the uprising, and strong in- 
fluences were brought to bear upon him 
by such men as W. Tecumseh Sherman, 
Colonel E. D. Baker, Judge David S. 
Terry, Hall McAllister, and others. As 
preliminary to an approaching organiza- 
tion, Sherman was made Major-General 
of Militia. This was a strong appoint- 
ment, as he at this time was at the head 
of the banking house of Lucas, Turner, 
& Co., and was a very bitter opponent 
of the Committee ; yet a man of sterling 
worth, around whom the best citizens 
could cluster without discredit to them- 
selves, and under whose wing as Major- 
General the rough element would feel 
themselves secure. General Sherman, 
after receiving his appointment, waited 
on the officers of the few volunteer com- 
panies, and to his surprise found they 
were sympathizers with the Vigilants. 
The “Marion Rifles,” however, was an 
exception, and yet many of this com- 
pany drew out,— I among the number. 

It was now known that the Mayor had 
made a request on Governor Johnson to 
visit the city, with the view of coming 
to some amicable understanding with 
the Executive Committee of the Vig- 
ilants. To this request the Governor 
acceded, and on the evening of May 16th 
he arrived. 

Immediately on arrival, accompanied 
by General Sherman and Commodore 
Garrison, the Governor proceeded to 
the Committee’s room, now at Turn 
Verein Hall. 

I was the first to receive them, when 
the Governor remarked, “ Why, Paul, 
are you here ?”’ 

To which I replied, “ Yes, Governor, 
and many more of your friends.” 

At this time there were in the hall 
before him about eight hundred Vigi- 
lants, with a continual coming and go- 
ing. Among the number were many he 
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knew. The object of the visit being for 
a conference, they were at once received 
by President Coleman, and repaired to 
the rooms of the Executive. 

The Governor now stated the purpose 
of their visit,— to come to some under- 
standing whereby a conflict of forces 
could be avoided, the law take its course, 
and still have all the good objects for 
which the Vigilants claimed they were 
organizing carried out. This was all 
fair talk, and the duty of the Governor 
to say, but there was no force in his 
promises, as the Governor himself would 
be powerless to carry them out, and for 
two reasons: first, the unreliable ele- 
ment ruled the courts, and second, the 
power was now with the Vigilants. 

The Executive gave the Governor and 
General Sherman full assurance that the 
only purpose was to right the wrongs 
for the good of society ; that the Com- 
mittee had not in view the overthrow 
of the government, but to put it on its 
proper basis, by ridding the community 
of ballot box stuffers, murderers, and 
thieves, and thus bring peace to the 
city and security to business. 

This interview lasted until nearly half 
past 2a.m. The Governor and others 
admired the purposes of the Commit- 
tee, and but for their official positions, I 
think would have joined it that night. 
The finality of this interview was a de- 
mand by the Executive that they be - 
allowed a guard of ten men, inside of 
the jail, in consideration of which they 
promised no outbreak should take place 
while they remained as such, and on any 
withdrawal of the guard due notice 
should be given. To this, consent was fi- 
nally given, it being the best that could 
be accomplished. About 3 a. m. the 
guard was admitted to the jail, much to 
the disgust of Sheriff Scannel, who only 
consented through the fear of greater 
trouble that night, if he refused. 


The following day there was a trans- 
fer of headquarters to No. 41 Sacra- 
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mento Street, now Nos. 215 and 217. 
These quarters were known as Fort 
Gunnybags. It received this title from 
there being a barricade made of gunny 
sacks filled with sand. This was about 
one hundred feet long, and six feet 
thick. 

Every company as soon as organized 
received its full equipment of arms and 
ammunition, and active drilling now be- 
gan, which continued day and night for 
three days ; and never in the history of 
the world was the same number of men 


so efficiently prepared for action in so” 


short a time. It was wonderful how 
every one seemed to comprehend mili- 


[CONTINUED IN 
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tary tactics at the word. So efficient 
were all considered, that a general order 
was given for every member to be on 
hand at his company’s armory on Sun- 
day morning, May 18th, at 8 a. m. 

The Executive now notified the Gov- 
ernor that their treaty was at an end, 
and their guard in the jail had been 
withdrawn. Notice of withdrawal of 
the Vigilance guard from the jail was 
also notice constructively to the sheriff 
and others that an attack was at hand, 
and with all possible dispatch 150 well 
armed “ Lawand Order ” men, with the 
jail guards, were placed in and about the 
jail. 

Almarin B. Paul. 
NEXT NUMBER. ] 


GREAT SEAL OF THF COMMITTEE, 
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PAUL’s arti- 
cle on Vigilance 
Days, taken in con- 
nection with the 
recent parade of 
Native Sons of the 
Golden West, 
makes us wonder 
how far the younger 
generation of Cali- 
fornians is proving 
itself worthy a suc- 
cessor of the older 
community. 

That there are some of the same evils to battle 
against, nobody can deny. The ballot-box stuffing 
that was the most serious grievance in 1856, and 
the one always mentioned first in enumerating the 
causes of the uprising, has been overcome by our 
modern methods of voting and watching the count, 
but there is an abundance of political evils yet to be 





conquered, 

A corrupt administration of justice was the next 
greatest grievance in the old days,—a direct conse- 
quence of the impure elections. Here too we may 
note a modern improvement. There are headshak- 
ings and innuendoes against this judge and that 
grand jury, as owned by this corporation, or con- 
trolled by that boss, but nobody fears that any mur- 
derer will be allowed to go free, except through the 
form of law. Still there are abundant evils in this 
field that call for warm feeling and earnest effort at 
reform, The course of justice does not yet run with 
perfect smoothness, and the delays in its adminis- 
tration are a growing scandal. 

The methods too by which any correction of 
abuses must be made have undergone a change. 
No longer does the alarm bell call out the citizens 
in arms at midnight, though it is not to be doubted 
that in emergency there would be plenty of that 
sort of activity. The regular forms of government 
have grown toa position where they could not be 
summarily set aside even for the best of purposes. 
A Governor Johnson and a General Sherman would 





now find at their command a body of troops that 
would make vigilante movements impossible. The 
Kearney riots showed how the Committee of today 
must act,—sworn in as deputy sheriffs and under di- 
rection of the constituted authorities. 

But though no Lell rung backward calls to the 
battle, it is going on nevertheless, and California’s 
sons must make a stand on one side or the other. It 
becomes thus a serious question as to where they 
stand as an organization and as individuals. It is 
rather sad to note that the recent celebration gave 
not much encouragement to those who look anxious- 
ly for evidences of earnestness and manly purpose. 
To be sure it was only a picnic, but even soit was 
disheartening to note the fuss and feathers and the 
childishness of it. To see forty grown men parad- 
ing — as one parlor did because it was the youngest 
—in baby caps, was not calculated to inspire respect 
for these coming rulers of our State. 

But there are thousands of Native Sons who take 
little part in such things as these parades, who are 
too busy in the real activities of life to care for gold- 
fringed sashes and chapeaux. To these silent mem- 
bers of that great army we look with greater hope, 
and a confidence that they remember the Vunguam 
Dormio of the Vigilance Committee, and realize 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

No other State in the Union can boast of such an 
organized body of men, mostly voters. They are 
Native Sons supposedly proud of their nativity, 
glorying in the deeds of their fathers, embracing in 
their very name and history patriotism, loyalty, and 
morality. California should be to them what the 
Fatherland is to the German, and “Home” is to 
the Briton. They should guard the fair name of 
their fatherland as they guard their own good names. 

There is nothing the Native Sons asa body could 
not do in shaping California’s politics, trade, educa- 
tion, and morals. At the polls, they could sweep 
away every objectionable candidate. In the courts, 
on the bench, in the State House, and in the dele- 
gation to Washington, they could make a clean 
government, and enforce law. They could make 
bribery impossible and bossism ridiculous, They 
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could build up our schools, and extend our trade. 
There is no power or party in the State that could 
oppose them successfully in any effort they might 
make for reform. It is a great mission and a great 
opportunity that this body have before them. Are 
they equal to it? Will they sink petty differences 
over offices and parties for the general welfare? It 
is certainly easy enough to admit that bribery in 
office, bossism in politics, and incompetency on the 
bench, are wrong, regardless of party. 

The annual picnic of the Native Sons of the Gold- 
en West has been held with flourish of trumpets and 
glory galore. May the balance of the year be de- 
voted to the best interests cf the State of which they 
claim to be so proud. 


Mr. Debs had not the historical perspective that 
is ascribed to members of the Napoleonic family, 
when he was carrying on the great railway strike, 
writing messages and sending telegrams. 

Had he grasped the idea that by his written words, 
more than by his acts, he would be judged in the 
future, he never would have signed his name to the 
slangy, irresponsible, childish letters and telegrams 
that he did. A man of ordinary ability and fore- 
sight would have made himself famous as a maker 
of epigrams and a creator of lofty sentiments, even if 
he proved a failure asa leveler and a reformer. Great 
crises call for great words, no less than for great 
deeds. 

Debs’s telegrams ran up into the thousands, but 
only one is worthy of even passing notice, and it 
should send its writer behind the bars. ‘* Save your 
money and buy a gun,” can mean but one thing, in 
spite of Judge Woods’s kindly interpretation of it as 
meaning ‘* Take care of yourself.” ‘The telegram 
in full was as follows : — 

‘“* General managers are weakening. Chicago is be- 
ing paralyzed. If settlement don’t come in forty- 
eigat hours paralysis will be complete. The fur will 
fly before long. Ice and potatoes out of sight now. 
Tell Effie I am safe and well. Save your money 
and buy a gun. E. V. Debs.” 

Some selections from other telegrams throw a 
curious light on the disposition of this man, who had 
the impudence to summon the President of the 
United States to Chicago to confer with him. 

“Pay no attention to rumors. We’re gaining 
ground everywhere. Don't get scared by troops or 
otherwise. Stand pat. None will retuin to work 
till all do. Otherwise they are scabs, and will be 
treated as such.” 

** Have men stand pat.” 

‘Stand pat and victory is certain.” 

** Let all who work now be branded as scabs. For- 
give all who have made any mistake in the past. If 
this strike is lost, labor will be reduced to serfdom.” 

** Troops cannot move trains. Not scabs in the 
world to fill places, and more occur hourly.” 

‘* Tf any man returns to work before his fellows 
he is a scab, and slavery is his doom.” 
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Such are samples fiom the works of Eugene Debs. 
It isa most curicus side-light on history, that the 
man that penned them could organize and carry out 
the greatest transportation strike on record. Inthe 
slang of the day, of which he was so fond, he cer- 
tainly had wheels in his head. 


Apropos of the completion of the Malayan serial, 
The Panglima Muda and its early appearance bet- 
ween covers as the first of a series of OVERLAND 
publications, it may not be out of place to answer 
the somewhat numerous inquiries that have come to 
the office regarding its historical basis. 

The tale, the scenery, the characters,— with ex- 
ceptions, — and the action, are true to history, with 
certain allowable licenses that the writer has taken 
with motives. If a comparison can be pardoned 
by the admirer of Dumas, it might be said that 
the history of the late and present war in Pahang, 
Malay Peninsula, has been dealt with after the 
mode! laid down by the great Frenchman,— facts 
are treated as facts, but the actions and motives of 
the historic characters have been interpreted as the 
author saw fit. 

The Orang Kayah, the Panglima Muda, the Sul- 
tans of Johore and Pahang, the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, Sir Cecil C. Smith, the Resident 
of Pahang, Mr. Rodger, all filled the parts ascribed 
them in the novel. The capture and beheading of 
the Panglima Muda did not end the war, as predicted 
in the last page of the novel. It simply brought a 
year’s peace, while the old Orang Kayah was in hid- 
ing in the fastnesses of the Siamese-Malayan State 
of Tringanu, which borders the native Malayan State 
of Pahang on the north. 

A dispatch from Singapore to the San Francisco 
papers as la'e as July of the present year reads :— 


CAPTURED THE STOCKADES. 
AN EXIFEDITION ROUTS THE REBELS ON THE 
TEMBELING, 

SINGAPORE, July 1.—The Sikh expedition recent- 
ly sent to punish the rebel chief, Orang Kayah, has 
captured the stockades of the rebels on the Tembel- 
ing River. During the storming of the stockades a 
number of the rebels were killed. Five members of 
the expedition were also killed and several were 


wounded, 


It is but a repetition of the stockade fights, as de- 
picted in the pages of the Panglima Muda, 

The reason the war has never been brought toa 
close is one of jealousy between the civil and mili- 
tary authorities of the Straits Settlements. Until 
the killing of the Panglima the command of the 
military of the Peninsula was held by a distin- 
guished and gallant British officer, Major General 
Sir Charles Warren, who was subordinate in times 
of peace to the Governor. The Governor belittled 
the war, and endeavored to put it down with native 
Malay and Indian police. His force proved entirely 
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inadequate, but rather than allow the General to win 
more glory for himself, he appealed to H. H., the 
Sultan of Johore, who, by using his good offices, 
brought the first war to an inglorious close, and 
made the Panglima a fugitive. At the date of writ- 
ing the war is still going on, causing a small loss of 
life, but a vast loss of revenue from the closing of the 
tin and gold mines in the states north of the Sul- 
tanate of Johore. 


Apotheosis of the Orient. 

THE colossal, the brilliant, the bountiful, the ven- 
erable Orient ; the hall of heat and light ; the palace 
of the sun ; grandeur and glory of theearth. Sheis 
the royal daughter of the Great King, arrayed in vest- 
ments of wrought gold, set with sparkling jewels of 
priceless value. She sits throned, crowned, and scep- 
tered, without rival, without equal, without a like- 
ness, in the world. She isthe source of all authority, 
and its legitimate results — organization and disci- 
pline. 

From her munificent and fertile mind arose all the 
knowledge, truth, and wisdom, of which mankind is 
proud. 

The value and labors of this grand incarnation of 
universal good are incalculable. She taught us to 
vocalize and speak the only useful languages. She 
gave us Arabic numerals and letters, and taught us 
to use them; wrote our copies first in sculptured, 
graved, and figured stones, then on parchment and 
papyrus. She taught us the care of flocks, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and floriculture. Her architect- 
ure raised temples for adoration of the Supreme, and 
built edifices fit for human habitation. Much of this 
Oriental architecture is the wonder and admiration 
of all ages in its superb grandeur and exquisite fin- 
ish, without an equal or a rival. 

She gave us commerce, the channel of exchange 
and diffusion. One clime, one locality, can exchange 
and barter with other climes and localities, that we 
may become familiar with habits, productions, and 
skill, of different portions of the earth, thus introdu- 
cing variety in comfort and luxury. She interpreted 
the lights of heaven, and systematized the division of 
time. 

She yave us the germs of all science and art. Her 
skill in sculpture and painting is without an equal. 
Astronomy, geometry, mathematics, medicine, all 
originated with the incomparable Orient. She origi- 
nated the art of war, to extend her dominion and 
promulgate her institutions. Her wars have been 
prosecuted on the most gigantic scale, whole nations 
being wrecked by the general calamity. But she 


has practiced the art of pea@e with such success that 
she has ever been the home of the principal portion 
of mankind. Her flora and fauna conyibute to man- 
kind his principal agents of necessity and comfort. 
lhe mechanical powers are the germs of all mechan- 
They belong to the Orient entire. 

After organizing into communities and nations, 
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after becoming somewhat learned, after having reg- 
ular resources of existence, it became necessary to 
harness the licentious, punish the criminal, as well 
as protect the good. The triune regency responded 
to the long-felt want,—Moses, Manow, and Manes. 
This able, accomplished, devout, and diligent trio, 
believing in the dignity, the grandeur, and the con- 
sequence, of the human family, became their advo- 
cates, and labored to convince vice and suppress 
crime. 

These men endowed the earth with a perpetual 
possession. No succeeding men or ages have de- 
preciated its incalculable value. This triune light 
radiates to all the world, softening and enlightening 
the lot of man. It is with awe and astonishment we 
contemplate the towering altitude attained by them. 

As light increased, enquiry and investigation 
sprung up. The question arose: Where are we 
from? Whoare we? And whither are we going? 
And to answer these questions, Supreme revelation 
came to our rescue in the Orient, and explained the 
relations between Author and universe, Creator and 
creature. Without this divine condescension on the 
part of Jehovah, the most ponderous questions as to 
man’s origin, nature, and destination, would have 
remained a constant and perplexing mystery. 

The Oriental narrative,—the Bible,—the great 
drama,—is the most wonderful performance in writ- 
ing known to mankind. The opening scene and 
third act inaugurate the awful struggle between 
paternal and alien authority, obedience and disobe- 
dience, virtue and vice, the living earth, the dying 
man. As the narrative goes on to state, this struggle, 
furious and colossal, continued unabated, and re- 
sulted in the most monstrous crime known to the 
universe, the immolation of Christ, the Son of God. 
A crime so hideous and overwhelming in all its 
features caused the earth to tremble in awe, and 
the universe, unwilling to witness the enormity, 
veiled its face. From this hideous climax cf base 
and infamous rebellion arose a crystal river, in whose 
waves we may wash all the foulness of our nature 
from us, and become the advocates of justice and 
virtue, and the active promoters of Hope, Faith, and 
Charity. The result of this calamity gives hope to 
the oppressed ; the poor, the egonized in spirit, may 
appeal their cause through this channel from earth 
to heaven. Awake, my soul, inspire me to praise, 
to eulogize and salute the foster mother of mankind, 
from whose bosom } ours forth every moral and tem- 
poral blessing of which the race is proud. 

D. L. Riverra. 


Ancient Arab [Marriage Customs ; and their 
Explanation. 

Antar isa Bedouin romance, written by Asmai, 
one of the learned men of the court of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, shortly before the beginning of the ninth 
century. From the translation by Terrick Hamil- 
ton (London, 8vo., 1820), Vol. IV, pp. 388-9, the 
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following description of an early Arabian marriage 
custom is quoted. The custom is a well known one. 
Asmai’s explanation of it is new to me. 

‘* Now, there was a curious custom current among 
the Arabs at that period. The night on which a 
bridegroom should wed his wife, they brought a 
quantity of camel pack-saddles, and heaped them 
one upon another, decorating them with magnificent 
garments. Here they conducted the bride, and hav- 
ing seated her on high, they said to the bridegroom, 
‘Come on, now, for thy bride!’ And the bride- 
groom rushed forward to carry her off, whilst the 
youths of the tribe, drawn up in line, right and left, 
with staves and stones in their hands, as soon as the 
bridegroom rushed forward, began beating and pelt- 
ing him, and doing their utmost to prevent his reach- 











Taylor’s [aximilian.! 

THE history of the world in recent times has proba- 
bly furnished to the historian and student no series of 
events more pathetic and picturesque than those con- 
nected with the intervention of the French in Mexico. 
No element of interest is lacking. ‘The high birth, 
charming manners, and intellectual attainments, of 
Maximilian, the beauty, sweetness, and courage, of 
Carlotta, the romantic incidents of their Mexican 
career, and its fatal and sad termination, enlist our 
sympathies and chain our attention. 

This story Mr. Taylor has told faithfully enough, 
but ina heavy and monotonous manner. No man 
except one with the talent for telling a story should 

1 Maximilian and Carlotta. A Story of Imperialism. 
by John M. Taylor. G, P. Putnam's Sons : New York : 
L994. 
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ing his wife, Ifa rib or so were broken in the affair, 
it was well for him ; were he killed, it was his des- 
tiny. 

‘* But should he reach his wife in safety the people 
quitted him, and no one attempted to approach him. 
(L inquired about this circumstance, says Asmai, and 
what it was they were about. ‘ Asmai,’ they answered, 
‘the meaning of this is to exhibit the bride to the 
warriors, that should her husband die, any one else 
might take a fancy to her, and take her off.’)” 

So far as my reading goes, the explanation of mar- 
riage by simulated capture, which is given in the last 
sentence, is entirely novel. 

E. S. i. 
LICK OBSERVATORY, 
August 15th, 1894. 
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attempt such a narrative. It is not until towards 
the close of the book, when the rapid succession of 
events sweeps him along despite himself, that he be- 
comes at all readable. The early part of his book 
is cumbered with verbatim copies of letters, procla- 
mations, and state papers, which we feel the author 
ought to have digested, and not given to his readers 
in their entirety. His style has nothing easy or 
flowing about it : it is altogether too rhetorical to be 
read with pleasure ; every sentence is so stilted that 
it is a pleasure to get to the end of it. His chapters 
read more like the oration of a ‘ valedictorian ” 
than the narrative of a historian. He has a few lit- 
tle rhetorical tricks, and a few stereotyped artifices, 
and these he repeats continually. He is especially 
fond of the figure which the grammarians call asyn- 
deton, that is, the omission of connecting particles ; 
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a permissible device enough, but not one that we 
care to find more than once in the same chapter. 
Here it crops up twice on a page. His description 
of Napoleon III. on page 13 is as follows: ‘‘ The 
great Napoleon’s nephew and step-grandson ; the 
studious youth at Augsburg ; the cadet of artillery in 
the Swiss camp ; the volunteer in Italy against the 
papal rule ; the exile under Louis Phillippe ; the po- 
litical and economic essayist ; the ridiculous figure, 
hailed with shouts of laughter in the attempts 1 
Strasburg and Boulogne ; the prisoner at Ham,” and 
so on for twelve lines more. This produces a very 
staccato effect, which is repeated in his description 
of Marquez on page 162. 

Mr. Taylor ascribes the failure of the attempt to 
re-establish imperialism in Mexico to the desertion 
of Maximilian by the French Emperor, the treachery 
of Bazaine, and still more, to the decided attitude 
adopted by the United States after the Civil War, 
when Lincoln and his Cabinet had time to turn their 
attention to what was going on outside their own 
country. 

In his last page Mr. Taylor says that ‘‘in 
providence of God have come from Maximilian and 
the Empire, Diaz and the Republic ; from despotism,/ 
liberty ; from the curse of anarchy, the benediction 
of peace.” 

It is, of course, true that Mexico at the present 
moment has a government in form republican ; but 
we think that any one who has seen or heard some- 
thing of the way in which the President’s nominees 
are elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and knows 
how the Constitu’ion was set aside in 1892, that Diaz 
might enter upon a fourth term of office, will be 
disposed to doubt whether the government of Diaz 
might not fairly be termed a despotism. But Mr. 
Taylor is only failing into the common error of sup- 
posing that it is what a thing is called, and not what 
it really is, that makes the difference. 

That the country is peaceful, we admit ; that it is 
not in a state of anarchy, we allow ; but that it is 
truly and essentially a republic, we cannot grant. 
And it is to be feared that when the strong hand 
that controls it now is gone, its old internal troubles 
will break out, and the genius of the Mexican for 
revolution reassert itself. 

Despite its defects of style, however, the book 
gives us many interesting details, and much informa- 
tion which, so far as we are able to judge, is accu- 
rate and trustworthy. 


the 


Mrs. Ward’s [iarcella. ' 

EVER since the time when ‘* Have you read Rob- 
ert Elsmere ?” was almost as common a query as 
‘“*How do you do?” a book by Mrs. Ward has 
been an event in the literary worid. Like it or 
not, itis a book that anybody pretending to keep 
up with the times must reckon with. Miss Repplier 
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is forced to read it, even though but to scoff at the 
books with a moral, and to gird at the books that 
make the reader unhappy. And many another 
reader there is of Mrs. Ward’s books who reads 
with the same inward protest that Miss Repplier 
has so well voiced. 

Marcella is no whit less offensive to the readers 
for pleasure than Robert Elsmere or David Grieve, 
though in this book not theology but sociology is 
the theme. Marcella is as much impressed as Ham- 
let that the times are out of joint, and that she is 
born to set them right. So this beautiful English 
girl, daughter of a good family under a cloud, sets 
herself with passionate earnestness to remake so- 
ciety, as well inthe village life tributary to her an- 
cestral manor as in London itself, and fer alios, in 
Parliament. And not only she, but every other 
character in the story, is oppressed with this same 
overwhelming sense of responsibility for all earthly 
wrongs, and is striving each in his own way and by 
his individual exertion to apply what seems to him 
to be the remedy. Even the cotter poaches be- 
cause of an ingrained sense of the intolerable injust- 
ice of the game laws,—not that he likes hares and 
grouse. 

And each of these persons is striving alone for 
this object, and in a hopeless, unaided sort of a 
way. They try to help each other, but each one 
knows that none of the others can really see the 
need as he sees it, nor appreciate the value of the 
remedy that he would apply. The only thing he 
can do is to go on with the vain struggle till health 
and strength are exhausted, and nothing is really 
accomplished by the sacrifice. Even the clergy- 
man works in this way, and seems to have no com- 
forting faith in a Power that makes for righteous- 
ness. 

It may seem to the reader who does not know 
Mrs. Ward in this her latest work, that this is an 
exaggerated statement of the hopeless, helpless, 
depressed frame of mind the book inspires, but it is 
hardly possible to overstate it. There are redeem- 
ing gleams, it is true. There is still left the 
lofty spirit that is content to make a losing fight in 
a great cause, ‘‘in scorn of consequence,” and 
there are certain sweet communings possible be- 
tween soul and soul, even though each but half 
comprehends the other. but the chief comfort the 
ordinary reader will get is when he reaches the 
end of the book, where the heroine seems to arrive 
at a glimmer of sense, and concludes that it is bet- 
ter to marry the rich nobleman that she loves and 
who loves her, and grasp the human happiness that 
is within her reach, even though she must seem to 
countenance much that is abhorrent to her socialis- 
tic convictions, Just how she brings herself to do 
this is a bit obscure, but the reader that has grown 
interested in her in spite of her egotism and idiocy, 
likes her better for the fact that human weakness 
has got the better of pitiless logic. 
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It is a very dubious question whether the moral 
effect of this book will be good ; for those that need 
it most will never read it. It is well for a man 
to be impressed with a serious sense of the respon- 
sibilities he owes to his neighbor and society, but 
to make him feel that he is the doctor,— to use an 
undignified current phrase,— and must all by him- 
self find out what is needed to cure the groans of 
creation, and must apply it so far as his strength 
will permit, is quite another thing. He will not be 
frivolous, but he will be egotistical, morbid, big- 
oted, and entirely lacking in humility and rever- 
ence. 


The Horse Show at the World’s Fair. 

Ir is interesting to turn from the OVERLAND 
article on the forthcoming Horse Show in this city 
to the chapter devoted to ‘‘ Live Stock” in Part 
XVI. of Mr. H. H. Bancroft's superb ‘* Book of the 
Fair.”1 He begins by stating that there are in 
round numbers 15,000,000 horses in the United 
States. 

** Of horses, the exhibit ranged from the hugest of 
draught animals to the smallest of Shetland ponies, 
largely the offspring of English cart-horses, though 
greatly improved in breed. The Clydesdale is also 
a favorite animal. and for a strong and showy coach- 
horse the Cleveland bay is gainingin favor. . . . 
Certain it is that our best trotters have come from 
various stocks, as the Morgan, the Canadian, and 
the English thoroughbred ; but all the best are dis- 
tinctly of home development, carried to a point 
with which there are none to compete. . . The 
display of horses opened with a competition among 
among those of the Suffolk Punch breed, so called 
from their compactness of form, and from the 
English county where they have been raised for 
many centuries, though probably of Scandinavian 
origin. The breed in this country ranks among 
the most valuable of draught horses. The Suf- 
folk Punch exhibit was followed by a display of 
French Percherons. . ‘The competition among 
the coach horses of English, French, and German 
breeds was concluded during the month of Septem- 
ber, after which a week was set apart for hackneys 
and Morgans. . . When all was over it was 
decided that the best hackneys were those from 
Nebraska and Canada, and that Vermont and Ken- 
tucky breeders excelled in the Morgan class, but 
with Illinois and Indiana not far behind. As to 
mules, jacks, and jennets, the result was in favor 
of Missouri.” 

The chapter is, as usual, profusely illustrated with 
pictures of the prize winners in all classes, as they 
were led out for inspection in the Live Stock pavil- 
ion. Preceding the Horse chapter is one on the 
wonders of the Transportation Building, which also 
cannot help but be of interest to the horseman, as 
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every form of cart, from the primitive conveyance of 
the Indian and the Esquimau to the great dray 
and four-in-hand of today, are pictured and de- 
scribed. 

Closing Book XVI. of the two numbers of the 
work under review, commences a chapter on ‘‘ An- 
thropology and Ethnology,” the department of the 
great Fair that was made so extremely interesting 
through the joint labors of Professors Putnam and 
Stewart Culin ; the latter of these is well known to 
the readers of the OVERLAND, through his articles 
on Chinese subjects that have appeared from time 
to time in these pages. 

Parts XV. and XVI. are beautifully illustrated, and 
as before mentioned printed on the finest plate 
paper. The mere fact that Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
name is signed to its text vouches for its value and 
correctness. 


Stevenson’s The Ebb-Tide.: 

Mr. STEVENSON’s South Sea stories contain, toa 
large degree, the charm that makes Robinson Cru- 
soe dear to old and young. Beaches of yellow sand 
sleepily washed by the tepid waters of the Pacific, 
coral atolls, and miles of gently swaying cocoa-nuts, 
uncharted isles and mysterious wrecks, form the 
stage scenery against which brown-eyed natives, 
renegade sea-captains, drunken mates, and the der- 
elicts of society, play parts that have never been 
played out of the imagination of the novelist. 

In scenery and personnel 7%e £06-7ide is much 
the same as ‘‘ The Wreckers,” but in treatment it 
is an entirely new ceparture. Herrick, the Oxon- 
ian and beach-comber ; Davis, the drunken skipper ; 
and Huish, the coster, with all their revolting weak- 
nesses, are much more human than Loudon, Dodd, 
Pinkerton, Captain Kirkup, and the motley crew 
that crowd the pages of ‘‘ The Wreckers.” Herrick, 
and Davis feel that they are the victims of circum- 
stance, and descend the moral scale driven against 
their will, with the hope always in their breasts of 
being able to regain their manhood when once at 
the bottom ; while Huish is so utterly bad that the 
reader almost glories in his depravity,— he feels no 
responsibility for his fate. Attwater, the English 
merchant-missionary, is the one impossible creation, 
and — one suspects— the author’s favorite. It is hard 
to believe that there ever was a man so constituted 
that he could arrogate the attributes of God — pun- 
ishment and forgiveness —and still thoroughly be- 
lieve in himself, even on an uncharted island. 

The interest in the story is rather in the moral 
unspoken struggle of the characters than in the plot 
or actual happenings. 

The Ebb-Tide, like all of Mr. Stevenson’s tales, is 
a book of the hour, one to charm for the moment. 
It has a moral, but an impersonal one, that leaves 
no sting. 

2The Ebb-Tide. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 
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Briefer Notice. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S face serves as the frontis- 
piece for another school history of the United States. 

Professors John Fiske and F. A Hill are responsi- 
ble for this new venture in an old field. Typograph- 
ically, the work is beautifully gotten up; but its 
pictures, maps, and scheme, differ but little from the 
usual school history. 

Still it is a good thing to have our school histories 
written by men who have made an international 
reputation for themselves as historians, Names like 
Fiske’s add dignity to such works, and cause stu- 
dents to feel that they have been taken into the con- 
fidence of one who looks at his subject from a plane 
far above the ordinary school-book compiler. It 
will be a vast benefit to the students in our common 
schools when all their books are written by men who 
stand pre-eminent in their several professions. 

The dry matter of history is interestingly handled, 
and the record of national events is brought down to 
the close of the World’s Fair. Professor Hill sup- 
plements the work with numerous valuable tables 
and hints to teachers. Especially noteworthy is his 
Table of Books of Successive Epochs, (histories, 
novels, and poems, treating of same). The book will, 
no doubt, be adopted by many schools. 

Her Fair Fame? is the name given to a book — 
called a novel — by Edgar Fawcett, a man of some 
reputation as a poet and novelist. It is not his first 
effort, but his thirty-eighth. It would be an interest- 
ing comparison to put it by the side of his first born, 
to see whether that is thirty-eight times better or 
worse than //er Fair Fame, but if it is worse it 
could not help being worth studying as a curiosity. 
Her Fair Fame is weak, insipid, flaccid, and utter 
trash. It is even too shallow for railroad circulation. 
Mr. Fawcett would have done better to stick to po- 
etry ; then he could have been as pointless as he 
pleased and still found a bevy of demented admirers. 

Volume III. of the Pudlications of the Lick Observ- 
atory3 contains much that the lay reader can enjoy. 
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Those that have seen the splendid collection of pho- 
tographs, astronomical and terrestrial, exhibited by 
the Observatory at Chicago, and even more fully in 
the University of California section of the Midwinter 
Fair, are prepared to be told that in addition to their 
great beauty they are of the highest scientific value. 

The present volume is much taken up with the 
results obtained from study of lunar photographs 
taken with the great equatorial. Professor Ladislas 
Weinek, of Prague Observatory, has spent much 
time on the Lick moon negatives, and has thus prac- 
tically been an addition to the little force of observ- 
ers on Mt. Hamilton. The character of his work is 
shown from the record that on one of his drawings 
from an enlargement of a negative, he spent 224% 
hours of actual drawing. 

Professor Holden thinks the limits of enlargement 
have been reached until some new kind of film is 
discovered, for he calculates that the grains of silver 
in the present sensitive film are 0,0002 inches in di- 
ameter, and this corresponds in size in the Lick pho- 
tograph to an object about 0.08 of a mile in diameter 
on the moon. 

The reproductions of these drawings or photo- 
graphs in the present Pudlication, by the heliograph- 
ic process, are the best that have yet been made, 
though every mechanical process loses much of the 
clearness of the original. Special mention should 
be made of the fact that the cost of the illustrations 
was a gift to the Observatory by Mr. Walter W. 
Law, of New York. 

The work on the book by the State Printing Office 
is very creditable : in paper, text, style, and binding, 
it is a model scientific publication. 
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